





Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanrovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrex. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
HISTORY OF THE GARDEN OF PLANTS. 


We have now detailed the principal improvements and acquisitions of 
the Museum; and shall next notice the progress of instruction, and the 
professors to whom the teaching of the different branches of natural his- 
tory was confided, after the new organization, which as we have already 
mentioned, took place towards the end of last century. The mineral- 
ogical chair was at first filled by M. Daubenton, who had professed that 
science during twenty years, in the college of France. It is unnecessary 
to say how much the Museum in particular, and the sciences in general, 
were indebted to his co-operation with Buffon. He assembled and dis- 
posed all the contents of the former cabinet; and when specially intrust- 
ed with the mineral collection, he bestowed the utmost pains upon its 
arrangement; passing his mornings in the gallery, in examining speci- 
mens, answering questions, and attending to the observations of his 
pupils. Every person listened with respect to this patriarch of natural 
history, who, at the age of eighty-four years, retained all the force and 


clearness of his intellect, and that freedom from prejudice which render- 
MAY, 1824.—No. 265. AD5 
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ed him always accessible to truth. He died on the 3ist December, 
1799, and was buried in the scene where he had spent his life, and where 
every object recalls the memory of his services. 

M. Dolomieu, who had been long celebrated as a mineralogist, and as 
the founder of geology in France, was choseu by the professors as Dau- 
benton’s successor. This learned man, whom love of science had de- 
termined to join the expedition to Egypt, had been thrown into prison at 
Messina on his return, on a most groundjJess and absurd suspicion of his 
having been accessary to the invasion of Malta. ‘The powers that in- 
terfered in his behalf had been unable to loosen his chains, or to soften 
the rigours of his captivity, and the professors were ignorant of the pro- 
bable period of his deliverance; but they preferred leaving the chair va- 
cant for a time, to foregoing an opportunity of rendering justice to a man, \ 
whose elevated character, and devotion to science, had not shielded him ’ 
from the most ridiculous calumnies, and the most odious persecution. 

M. Dolomieu was liberated on the 15th March, 1801, by anarticle in the 
treaty between France and Naples. He hastened to Paris, and, on his 
first appearance in the: Amphitheatre, was received by the audience with 
an enthusiasm which manifested their opinion of his merit, and their in- 
terest in his sufferings. He delivered a course of lectures, and then set 
off upon a mineralogical tour among the Alps; but his constitution was 
injured by the hardships which he had previously undergone, and he died & 
at Neuchatel in the Charolois, on the 26th of November, 1801. x 

The ingenious observations of Bergmann and Romé de Lisle, had, for 
several years, fixed the attention of mineralogists on the regular and con- 
stant forms of crystals; but they had presented only detached facts, of 
which M. Haiiy divined the cause, and, by the aid of geometry, attained 
the general results which have changed the basis of the science. He 
was called, on the 18th December, 1801, to fill a chair for which there 
could be no competition; and from that time, the instruction has been * 
conformed to the new method. The influence of this method has been Be. 
felt in foreign countries. ‘The Germans associate the new characters : 
with their own classification; and several works have been published, 
uniting the principles of Werner and Haiiy, or those of the German and 
French schools, 

In regard to Botany, M. Desfontaines has had no occasion to change 
the methods introduced by him in 1786. M. de Jussieu has continued 
his herborisations during summer, since the year 1770. The course of 
agriculture is delivered by M. Thouin, with such illustrations as are pos- 
sible from the practice in the Garden, and the collection of Models. He 
is charged with the correspondence with all the public gardens of France 
and other countries; and with the yearly distribution of more than 
80,000 parcels of seeds, the produce of the Garden, or collected by tra- 

ain vellers, 
et Our limits forbid our entering into any detail regarding the well-known 
bet advancement of chemical science, under the successive auspices of Four- 
i croy, Laugier, Vrongniart, and Vaquelin; all of whom were Professors 
in the Garden of Plants. 
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The progress of Zoology was less rapid during the greater part of 
last century, than that of Botany, not so much from any neglect of that 
science, as from the want of resources. Separate descriptions of ani- 
mals were published, many curious observations were made upon insects, 
and Linnzus had presented in systematic order, and described in precise 
and picturesque language, the varieties of animated nature. Nevertheless, 
the greater part of the animals of the old and new world were imperfectly 
known from want of opportunities of comparing them, and of observing the 
differences produced by age and other circumstances on the same species. 
To the collections of the King’s Garden, and to the works of which they 
facilitated the execution, are owing, in a great measure, the wider range 
and greater exactness of Zoology at the present day. The History of 
Quadrupeds by Buffon and Daubenton, that of birds by Buffon, and 
Montbelaird, and that of cetaceous animals and fishes, by the Count de 
Lacépéde, made known, with accuracy, the species which Linnzus had 
only indicated, and many others the existence of which he had not sus- 
pected. The galleries of the Museum furnished M de la Marck with 
materials for his History of Invertebrated Animals, and enabled M. La- 
treille to perfect his great work on insects, M. Cuvier soon after ac- 
complished in favour of Zoology, what M. de Jussieu had done for botany, 
by founding, upon natural relations and invariable characters, a classifi- 
cation now very generally adopted. 

The three chairs for Zoology are still occupied by the professors first 
appointed to fillthem. M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire resumed his lectures 
on his return from Egypt, where he was employed for four years. He 
had previously taught the history of all the vertebrated animals for eigh- 
teen months, when the law of the 7th December, 1794, at the request 
of the professors, erected a separate chair for oviparous quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes; to which M. de Lacépéde, who had left the garden two 
years before, was called in January, 1795. Not contented with com- 
pleting his course of lectures, M. de Lacépéde resumed his former la- 
bours in the cabinet, and soon after, on M. Geoffroy’s departure for 
Egypt, took charge of the birds and quadrupeds, in addition to the ob- 
jects especially committed to his care. By him the collection of birds, 
the most magnificent that had ever been assembled, was arranged in 
beautiful order for exhibition, and rendered classical for the study of or- 
nithology. The celebrity which he had acquired by his works, and by 
his connexion with Buffon, attracted crowds of young men to his lectures, 
whom he induced to attach themselves to a branch of Natural History 
which had been little cultivated in France. During ten years his whole 
time was employed in facilitating the study of a science which owe much 
of its progress to himself; and when called to a post under government, 
which left him no leisure for these pursuits, he ensured the solid instruc- 
tions of his pupils by choosing for his assistant M. Dumeril, author of 
the Analytic Zoology, and the co-operator of M. Cuvier in the first vo- 
lumes of his Comparative Anatomy. 

The Chevalier de la Marck, so highly distinguished by his works on 
invertebrated animals, has for twenty-five years taught the History of 
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Mollusca, Crustacea, Insecta, and Zoophytes. He has also classed the 
shells and polypi after a more scientific and exact method, and has cha- 
racterized all the genera, and determined a great number of living and 
fossil species. His loss of sight not permitting him to continue his de- 
monstrations, his place is filled by M. Latreille, whose numerous writings, 
and especially his great work on the classification and generic characters 
of crustaceous animals and insects, rank him among the first entomolo- 
gists of Europe. 

The course of geology in the Museum is now distinct from that of 
mineralogy. ‘The chair was first filled by M. Faujas St. Fond. With- 
out the precise characters afforded by mineralogy, the geologist cannot 
ascertain the genera and species in their pure state, nor discern the ele- 
ments of an aggregate body, and the alteration of the primitive forms by 
the mixture of diflerent substances; but the history of the great masses 
which cover the globe, the relative situation and different formation of 
rocks, of subterranean fires, and volcanic productions, of thermal waters, 
of fossil bones and shells found*st different depths, forms a peculiar sci- 
ence, founded on innumerable observations, and exempt from the syste- 
matic absurdities that have disgraced the theory of the earth. If the 
science, notwithstanding the facts with which M. Faujas had enriched 
it, was not sufficiently advanced for the establishment of positive laws, 
he at least had the merit of rendering it popular, and of contributing to 
its progress since the commencement of the century. He died at his 
estate of St. Fond, near Montelimar, on the 18th of July 1819, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

M. Cordier, an Inspector of the mines, and the pupil and travelling 
companion of Dolomieu was named by the professors of the Museum, 
and by the academy of sciences, to succeed M. Faujas, in September 
1819. In his lectures he contents himself by exposing the actual state 
of the globe, by a connected view of facts ascertained by observation; 
and he insists particularly on the mineral riches of France, and the means 
of rendering them subservient to the progress of the arts and to the wants 
of society. 

As it is necessary in general to adopt instruction to the greater number 
of pupils, the professors cannot in their courses enter into minute details, 
nor expose discoveries and principles which would be understood only by 
men versed in science; for these objects the annals of the Museum al- 
ready noticed form an appropriate medium of communication. In this 
work, M. Haiiy has fixed the characters of different minerals recently 
added to his Cabinet, and shown the simplicity of the laws of chrystallo- 
graphy, and the advantage of analytic formulas; MM. Fourcroy, Vaque- 
lin, and Laugier, have communicated the most important results of their 
experiments in the chemical laboratory; M. Desfontaines has described 
new genera of Plants, that have bloomed in the garden or been found in 
the herbarium; M. de Jussieu has defined the characters of the principal 
natural families, with such additions and corrections as the progress of 
the science has rendered necessary; M. Thouin has explained in detail 
the management of the seed beds and plantations, and the processes of 
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grafting; MM. Geoffroy and Lacépéde have published new genera of 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and fishes; M. de la Marck has described the fos- 
sils of the environs of Paris; M. Cuvier has made known the anatomy 
of Mollusca, and the skeletons of extinct animals, whose bones he had 
collected; and the professors in general have contributed extracts from 
their correspondence with other establishments, or with travellers and 
foreign naturalists. 

Two thousand pupils yearly attend the lectures of the Museum, of 
whom a few only become distinguished naturalists; but all acquire a share 
of useful knowledge and a talent for observation. It has been said by 
Bacon, that ignorance in philosophy is preferable to superficial know- 
ledge; and it cannot be denied that shallow notions of history and philo- 
sophy are often employed to sap the foundations of morality and politics. 
But it is otherwise with the knowledge of nature; in this unbounded 
science every acquisition is useful, from the simplest perception to the 
deepest researches, and from the minutest details to the most general 
views; the study of it accords with every age, with every disposition of 
mind, and every profession in life; it yields assistance to agriculture, me- 
dicine, and the arts, and powerfully contributes to the wealth of nations. As 
its object is to ascertain and connect facts, and not to investigate causes, 
it is free from the uncertainty of hypothesis: and if observation is some- 
times incomplete, nature is always at hand to dissipate doubt, and to rec- 
tify error. 

But to obtain the results that may be hoped from it, and spare the 
student the laborious researches of his predecessors, there must exist a 
repository of knowledge, from which he may borrow to enrich it in his 
turn. This repository is the Museum founded by monarchs, adorned by 
men of genius, and governed by enlightened administrators, it has hitherto 
resisted every shock, escaped amid every scene of devastation, and ex- 
cited the admiration of rival nations. ‘The warrant of its duration is its 
utility, and the protection of a sovereign, whose glory can only increase 
as the progress of knowledge shall render more evident the wisdom of his 
institutions. 

The expenses of the garden in 1789, were 104,269 francs, and those 
of the menagerie at Versailles, 100,000 francs; making a sum of 204,269 
francs; at present the current expenses of the establishment are 300,000 
francs. But in 1789, the Garden contained only 43 acres; it now con- 
sists of 79. The galleries of Natural History have been raised one 
story, and nearly doubled in length, and a library of more than 12,000 
volumes has been added to the collection. The buildings at present are 
to those of the former period in proportion of seven to one, and the ex- 
tent of the agricultural, horticultural, and botanical culture, is as nine to 
one. The collection of living plants has been doubled; that in the her- 
barium is six times as great. The collection of birds and quadrupeds is 
twenty times more numerous; that of fishes, formerly insignificant, is now 
the most extensive in the world; that of insects, which consists of 40,000 
individuals of 22,000 different species, contained only 1500 specimens; 
the menagerie of Versailles offered but a smal] number of animals, and 
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was of little use to zoology; that of the Museum has presented succes- 
sively more than 500 species, and has given rise to many important obser- 
vations. ‘The present establishment employs one hundred and sixty-one 
persons, of whom ninety-nine are paid by the month, and sixty-two by 
the year. So that, from their comparative extent, value, and importance, 
the expenses of the present Royal Museum should be four times as great 
as those of the King’s Garden and menagerie, instead of exceeding 
them by only one third. This surprising economy is due to its organi- 
zation; and to a careful, provident, and accountable administration, at- 
tentive to ev ery detail, and immediately inspecting the execution of every 
undertaking. 

We have already occupied so much space by the preceding historical 
abstract, and general observations and reflections connected with it, that 
we find ourselves unable to enter into any thing like a detailed descrip- 
tion of the contents of this celebrated collection, in its present completed 
state. Passing over the botanical department, as well as the geological 
and mineral treasures, we shall therefore merely intimate a few of the 
more important features of the Cabinet of Zoology 

The number of quadrupeds and other mammalia now amounts to about 
one thousand, five hundred individuals, belonging to more than 500 spe- 
cies. Amongst these may be observed, more than eighty species of bats. 
The most formidable species in the Vampyre (Vespertilto spectrum Lan. ) 
which is very noxious in several parts of South America, by killing cat- 
tle. The polar bear lived for some time in the menagerie. He seemed 
to dread heat more than any other animal, and used to have eighty pails 
of water decanted over him daily. By the side of the northern bear is 
a species brought by M. Leschenault from India, which feeds on wild 
honey. The specimen of the sable, so celebrated for the richness of its 
fur, was presented by the empress of Russia to Buffon. In the fifth case, 
there are thirteen species of foxes. Of the genus Felis, including the 
lion, the tiger, the cat, &c., there are twenty-three species. Among 
these we may observe the caracal, the true lynx of the ancients. ‘There 
are thirty-three species of didelphis, including the oppossums, kangaroos, 
&e.; one of these, the oppossum of the Americans, with party-coloured 
ears, has fifty teeth, the greatest number observed in any quadruped. 
Among the Rodentia is the chinchilla, highly prized by ladies, for the 
value of its fur; and twenty-three species of squirrels. The larger ani- 
mals, besides the elephant and Indian rhinoceros, are the double-horned 
rhinoceros of Africa, the double-horned rhinoceros of Sumatra, the hip- 
popotamus, the Arabian horse, the baskir horse covered with long hair, 
the zebra, quagga, &c. In the room devoted to the order ruminaniia, 
there are the male giraffe, (cameleopardalis,) eighteen feet high, shot 
in Africa by M. Levaillant, and the female of the same species, more 
lately sent by M. Delalande; the buffalo, (bos bubalas,) originally from 
India, whence it was taken to Egypt, and thence into Greece and Italy, 
during the middle ages; and the aurochs, (bos urus,) from the marshy 
forests of Lithuania and Caucasus, which have been erroneously consi- 
dered as the primitive stock of our large cattle; the great elk; and the 
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camel and dromedary, both of wkich species have of late years produced 
young in the Rotundo of the garden. ‘There are twenty-two species of 
antelope, and a large collection of deer. Among these is the hippela- 

hos—an animal hitherto known only from-the description of Aristotle. 

he pasan of Buffon, (antilope oryz,) is in the ninth case. It is sup- 
posed by Cuvier to be the unicorn of the ancients. Near it is the guevi, 
or pigmy antelope, a beautiful little animal, only nine inches high; and 
in the next case, affording a striking contrast in point of size, are the 
great antelope of India, and the striped antelope from the Cape, each 
nearly as large asa horse. There is also a large collection of goats; 
among which we shall only specify the Caucasan ibex, (capra egagrus,) 
which lives in herds on the mountains of Persia, where it is known by 
the name of paseng ; it is supposed to be the parent of all our varieties of 
the domestic goat. There are also examples of many and various races 
of sheep, from different countries and climates. 

On leaving the gallery of ruminating animals, we enter that of birds. 
The collection comprehends upwards of 6000 individuals, belonging to 
more than 2300 different species. There is not so numerous a collection 
existing any where else;' and yet it has been formed within these few 
years; for at the death of Buffon, there were only 800 species. 

It is well known that a great number of birds, especially those re- 
markable for the beauty of their colours, have a totally different plumage, 
according to their age, and even sometimes according to the season of 
the year. It is owing to this that the same bird has often been described 
and drawn several times under different names. We frequently see ten 
or twelve individuals of one species presenting the same essential cha- 
racters, but differing totally in the colours of their plumage. Thus it is 
only after many researches, and the examination of numerous suites of 
specimens, that the different varieties, and the passage from one to the 
other, can be determined. Most of these varieties of age, sex, and 
season, may be observed in the Parisian collection, which for the future, 
will fix the type for many new, or hitherto obscurely described species. 

In this collection there are 120 different diurnal birds of prey. Among 
these we may remark the lammergeyer, or vulture of the Alps, which is 
the largest European bird of prey; it measures ten feet between the ex- 
tended tips of the wings. Absurd stories have been told of its carrying 
away children, and even cattle. This is quite a mistake; for its talons 
are in fact very weak, and, as Temminck observes, faiblement crochus. 
We read sometime ago a repetition of such tales, in a tour through 
Switzerland, by that ingenious Frenchman, M. Simond. He probably 
never saw the bird in question. We beg to assure him, for the satisfac- 
tion of his family, ‘‘ qui’ ils mangent sur la place, sans rein emporter dans 
leur serres, qui ne sont point propres a saisir;” it is a wild, solitary ani- 
mal, and inhabits the steepest rocks of the Swiss Alps. In the fifth case, 
we see the falco destructor, or great American harpy, of a size larger 
than the common eagle; it is considered as having the claws and beak 
stronger than any other bird; but the power and velocity of its flight be- 
ing greatly diminished by the shortness of its wings, its ravages, as a 
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bird of prey, suffer a corresponding decrease. It generally feeds upon 
the sloth, and can carry off a fawn. There is a fine specimen of this 
rare bird in the Edinburgh Museum. The hawk called pygargus, de- 
serves attention as an object of worship among the ancient Egyptians, 
who embalmed it after death. It was brought in the mummy state from 
Egypt, by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. In the ninth case may be observed 
the falco cerulescens, from Sumatra, which is the smallest of all birds of 
prey. 

The eleventh and twelfth cases contain thirty-four species of owls, or 
nocturnal birds of prey. The collection of parrots and toucans is unri- 
valled. There is one hundred and sixty species of the thrush genus. Of 
the motacille, which include the wrens, wagtails, and smaller warblers, 
there are 172 species. Among these are the nightingale and redbreast. 
The latter, which in Britain is a pugnacious, solitary bird, in some of 
the French provinces assembles in such numerous flocks, that the sky 
seems covered by them. The golden-crested wren is the smallest of 
European birds; its heart is no bigger than a pea, and weighs between 
four and five grains. Of the flycatchers, now divided into several genera, 
there are 150 species in the Museum. The twenty-second case contains 
twenty-seven species of swallow. ‘ The first,” says M. Deleuze, “ is 
the hirundo apus, or swift, of all birds, best formed for flight; its feet 
are so short, and its wings so long, that when it is on the ground, it can- 
not rise again; it therefore passes the greater part of its life in the air; 
and when it has rested for a short while on a wall, or on the trees, it falls 
to recommence its flight.”” We have reason to discredit this. Let M. 
Deluze catch a swift, place it on the ground, see whether he or it will 
rise highest within a given time. We back the hirundo apus, or swift. 
‘‘ There is a white variety in this case; near it is the h. riparw, (sand 
martin,) which builds its nest in the ‘banks by the water side; it does 
not quit us in the winter, but plunges deep into the mud, where it re- 
mains torpid until the return of warm weather.” Is this a fact, or an 
imagination?— There are seven hundred individuals of the linnet and 
bunting tribes, belonging to one hundred and fifty species. Then follow 

the gross-beaks and cross-bills; of which last the European species is 
remarkable for building its nest and hatching in January, and for holding 
its food between its claws like a parrot. There are nine species of Pari- 
dise birds, forming a magnificent series. In the 25th case may be seen 
sixty-four species of humming birds, and fifty-three creepers. In the 
same case is the epimachus of New Guinea, one of the rarest and most 
beautiful birds in the collection. Passing to the twenty-sixth case, we 
may observe thirty-four different species of kingfishers; and in the twen- 
ty-seventh, no less than eighty-four various kinds of p — In the 
next division, there is an example of the wild peacock from engal, which 
is the origin of our domestic kind; and to the right of it is another and 
distinct species from Java, the same as that fine specimen lately added to 
the Edinburgh Museum. The thirtieth case contains the turkeys. By 
comparing the domestic species with the wild one sent by M. Milbert, 
from the forests of Virginia, it will be seen that domestication has de- 
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prived them of that metallic lustre which adorns their plumage in the 
native state. At the bottom of the case is the meleagris ocellata, a new 
species, described by M. Cuvier. It is one of the most beautiful birds 
known; it comes from the Bay of Honduras, and is the only specimen in 
Europe. 3 
The thirty-second case exhibits a series of the different varieties of 
domestic poultry, and several wild species from India and the Moluccas. 
It cannot yet be decided from which of the latter our common barn fowls 
have sprung. Probably from more species than one. ‘Temminck is de- 
cidedly against the claims of the Jungle Cock to that honour. The 
Museum possesses ten. species of pheasant, besides that rare bird the 
napaul, or horned pheasant from Bengal; of which there are several spe- 
cimens in the Edinburgh collection. The numerous family of the grouse, 
of which they possess fifty-nine species, entirely fills the thirty-fourth 
case. Among these is a white quail, shot by Louis the XVth, and pre- 
sented by him to Buffon. The birds of the two next genera differ from 
all other land birds, in being deprived of the power of flight. The first 
is the ostrich (struthio camelus,) celebrated in the remotest ages. It is 
sometimes eight feet high, lives in herds, in the sandy deserts of Africa, 
and is the swiftest of all running animals. They leave their eggs, which 
weigh three or four pounds, to be hatched by the heat of the sun in the 
tropical climates; but in colder regions they sit upon them like other 
birds. In the thirty-seventh case, there are nine species of bustard, 
three of which have not yet been described; that of Europe lives in 
plains, and uses its wings chiefly to accelerate its course along the ground. 
The male, which is double the size of the female, is very rare, and is 
the largest of European birds. After these come 30 species of plover, 
and different kinds of ibis; the most brilliant of which, is the tantalus 
ruber, from Cayenne and Surinam, There is a fine series of this bird 
in the Edinburgh Musuem, showing the singular changes which the co- 
lours of its feathers undergo, from the plumage of the young to that of 
the adult bird. The 39th case contains 50 species of the genera analo- 
gous to the woodcock (scolopar.) 'The common woodcock, which, in 
Britain is a winter bird of passage, in several of the continental coun- 
tries of Europe dwells on the mountains during summer, and descends 
into the plains in autumn. In the 41st case, there are 39 species of 
heron. Among the cranes is the agami, or trumpeter, a South Ameri- 
can bird, which is frequently trained to protect and drive the barn-yard 
fowls, as dogs do sheep. There are thirty species of rails in the 45th 
case. By the side of the coots is a very rare bird, which forms a genus 
by itself, called the sheath-bill, (vaginalis, Lath,) on account of the sin- 
gular form of its beak. There is nothing known of the habits of this 
bird, which is found in the Malouin Islands, whence it was brought by 
the naturalists attached to M. Freycinet’s expedition. Passing over se- 
veral genera, we come to the 50th and 51st cases, which contain the 
wennes. Some of these have been met with 600 leagues from land. 
The frigate birds are in the 53d case. Their wings, which measure 


from 10 to 12 feet, are so powerful, that they fly to an immense distance 
may, 1824.—no. 265, A6 
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from land, especially between the tropics; they dart upon flying fish, and 
strike the birds called boobies, to make them quit their prey. The tro- 
pic birds occupy the bottom of the case; they keep constantly in the tro- 
pical latitudes, the approach to which they announce to sailors. The 
swans and ducks occupy the remaining four cases of the gallery. The 
beak of the wild swan is yellow at the base, and black at the extremity; 
it is a distinct species from the domestic swan, which has a red beak. 
The black swan from New Holland; and that with a black neck sent 
from Brazil, by M. St. Hilaire, are remarkable species. Among the 
geese is an Egyptian bird, very common in Africa. We see it often re- 
presented on ancient monuments; it was worshipped for its attachment 
to its young, and the Egyptians called it chenalopaz, or fox-goose. The 
ornithological department is terminated by 78 species of the duck genus, 
and the mergansers. 

The collection of reptiles is unquestionably the richest in the world. 
It consists of 1800 individuals belonging to more than 500 species. But 
what renders it of incalculable advantage to the student is, that it con- 
tains almost all the individuals from which the plates of Seba were 
copied; and that it was from them that Linnzus composed his descrip- 
tions. Here also are to be found the originals which served for the work 
of M. de Lacépéede. Our limits forbid our entering into any farther 
detail. 

The collection of fishes is also the most complete that any where exists 
of that class of animals. It comprehends about 5000 specimens belong- 
ing to more than 2200 species. It offers the elements of the classifica- 
tion which M. Cuvier has established in his Régné Animal, the type of 
the ichthyological memoirs which he has inserted in the Annals—the far 
greater part of the fishes which M. de Lacépéde has described or figured 
in his great work—and almost all the known genera. Of each species, 
it possesses generally one preserved in spirits of wine, which affords the 
facility of examining its interior organization in case of necessity. The 
greater number of those which are dried, have been covered with a var- 
nish which has revived the colours; and they appear almost as brilliant, 
as they were some hours after they were taken out of the water. This 
collection has been newly arranged according to the method of Cuvier, 
and all the species have been ticketed with the greatest exactness. 

Of crustaceous animals, including the crabs, lobsters, &c. the Museum 
possesses about 600 species belonging to 54 genera. 

In regard to the collection of insects, we have already mentioned, 
that prior to the new organization of the Museum, it contained very few 
animals of that class. These came chiefly from the private cabinet of 
Reaumeur. The great additions made of later years by Olivier, and 
many other scientific travellers, have now rendered it equal to any in 
Europe. Including the arachnides, (the spiders, scorpions, &c.) it is 
composed of about 50,000 specimens belonging to more than 20,000 
species, remarkable for their variety of form, and the wonderful instincts 
by which they are distinguished. Insects are equal to birds in the rich- 
ness and splendour of their colours: they even surpass them in some 
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respects, particularly in regard to the phosphoric light which emanates 
from many species, and while they divide with them the empire of the 
air, they far exceed them in number, for their tribes are even more nu- 
merous than those of plants. | 

The researches of M. de la Marck on conchology have proved, that 
the characters of a shell indicate those of the animal to which it belongs, 
as the genus of a quadruped is indicated by its teeth. Prior to this ob- 
servation, shells were of little interest in zoology, as the animals to which 
they belonged were not thought of, and they were collected chiefly as 
objects of an ornamental nature. The distinction between terrestrial, 
river, and sea shells and the comparison of those belonging to living 
subjects with those, in a fossil state in different strata of the earth, have 
also led philosophers to decide upon the origin of different formations. 
In consequence chiefly of the numerous researches and the classification 
of M. de la Marck, conchology has become not only an important branch 
of Zoology, but also one of the principal bases of geological science. 
The first shelis in the cabinet were brought by Tournefort from the Le- 
vant, and presented by him to Louis XV. When Buffon had the super- 
intendence of the Garden, he obtained permission to have them deposited 
there. Adanson presented those which he had collected in Senegal— 
the specimens which came from the cabinet of Reaumeur were likewise 
added, and, since the new organization, the travelling nataralists have 
enriched it by numerous collections from all quarters of the globe. In 
addition to the shells, there is a large assemblage of radiated animals, 
corals, sponges, &c. 

We shall terminate this summary by a reflection of our amiable author’s, 
which will not fail to gratify those to whom the spectacle of social har- 
mony and domestic felicity is not less interesting, than that of Nature. 
How delightful, amid the agitation of a great city, to behold an establish- 
ment, in which are united fifty families, living in peace, usefully occupied, 
contented with their lot, attached to the place of their abode, and priding 
themselves in its prosperity; strangers to professional rivalry and political 
dissensions, and grateful at once to the government which supports, and 
the administration which directs them. May their joint efforts con- 
tinue to be guided by the same spirit of unanimity, and those enlightened 
views, which have hitherto pervaded them; and every liberal mind will 
rejoice in applying to them the dying words of Father Paul to the sacred 
institutions of his country,—‘ Estote perpetuz!’”* 


*In order to complete the history of this establishment, we shall here men- 
tion some additions which have been made to the Museum since the main body 
of the work, of part of which we have presented the preceding abridgment, 
was sent to press. M. Leschenault de !a Tour, and M. Auguste de Saint Hilaie, 
returned a few months ago. Among the mammifera brought by the former, is 
the bear of the Mountains of the Gates, two apes of Ceylon, the paradoxurus 
typus, which was wanting in the cabinet, and also some fishes and reptiles of 
the Isle of Bourbon. The latter, who for six years had been travelling through- 
out Brazil and the settlements of Paraguay, from the 12th to the 34th degree, 
has taken notes upon all the animals, and has brought home one of the most 
considerable and curious collections, both of botany and zoology, fhat ever ar- 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


Spain in 1820. 
( Continued from our last.) 


A GENERAL jubilee now took place among the friends of liberty. ‘The 
government, with apparent good will, began to undo all that for the last 
six years it had been busied in doing. ‘The dungeons of Madrid, of 
Cadiz, and of Ceuta, gave up the tenants who, for so many years, had 
been unjustly immersed in their gloomy cells. A royal decree suppressed 
the inquisition, and ordered the public sale of all property belonging to it. 
The liberty of the press was established on the same footing as by the 
former Cortes; several political journals were established; the coffee- 
houses of Madrid were converted into political clubs. ‘The King and 
royal family studiously exhibited every symptom of a cheerful acquiescence 
in the new system. The Infant Don Carlos, on being appointed to the 
command of the national army, made an address to them, in which he 
said,—‘** Equally faithful as yourselves to the solemn oath which I have 
to-day taken before his Majesty, you will find me a leader who will ever 
conduct you in the path which honour and duty preseribe. ‘To love and 
defend the country, to support with unalterable loyalty, the throne and 
the sacred person of the monarch, who is the support of civil liberty and 
national grandeur; to respect the laws; to maintain public order; to sub- 
mit to all sacrifices which the common weal requires; to unite in affection 
and sentiment with other Spaniards, and to concur with them in the es- 
tablishment and consolidation of the constitutional system; to observe an 
exact discipline, and the subordination so necessary in troops;—such, 


rived at the Museum. The following is an extract from a report, by the pro- 
fessors to the Academy of Sciences: “The collection contains, Ist, 129 indi- 
viduals of the mammifera, forming 48 species, of which 13 were not in the 
Museum.—2d, 2500 birds, forming 451 species, of which 156 were not in the 
Museum. The greater number of these make us better acquainted with the 
birds described by Azzara. —3d, 21 reptiles —4th, About 16,000 wel! preserved 
insects, of which M. Latreille judges there are 800 unknown.—5th, A herbal, 
composed of about 30,000 specimens, forming nearly 7000 species of plants in 
good preservation, two-thirds of which M. Desfontaines judges to be new, 
and which will furnish new genera, and perhaps new families.” M. Duvaucel, 
who continues his researches in India, has just sent home the skeleton of a 
very large elephant, a gangetic dolphin, more than six feet long, and a great 
number of birds, amongst which 43 species are unknown to the cabinet. From 
the same quarter a collection of fishes is ere long expected, amounting to 500 
species, and 2000 individuals, From M. Leseur, have beenfreceived the greater 
number of the fishes and mollasca described by him in the Journal of Sciences 
of Philadelphia; and M. Milbert has transmitted several unknown fishes from 
the lakes of the United States. Lastly, M. Dussumier, on his return from In- 
dia, presented a gazelle of Bassora, a species of Dolphin, and 28 species of 
birds not in the cabinet. 
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soldiers, are your sacred duties; such are those which will render you 
worthy of the love of your fellow-citizens in peace, and redoubtable to 
your enemies in war; such, in fine, are the duties which the King expects 
from you, and of which your first companion in arms will make it his am- 
bition to set you an example. 

* It is thus that the august throne of Alphonso and of Ferdinand will 
shed a lustre on this heroic nation, unknown even in the most glorious 
ages of the monarchy; and Ferdinand VII., our beneficent King, the 
founder of Spanish liberty, the father of the country, will be one of the 
most happy, the most powerful of monarchs, since he rests his high au- 
thority on the indestructible basis of the love and veneration of his people.” 

In the provinces, the constitution had been either established before 
the notice from Madrid arrived, or was then instantly and harmoniously 
accepted. At Saragossa and Navarre, it was proclaimed several days 
previous. At Barcelona, on the tenth March, the people, though igno- 
rant of the events at Madrid, compelled General Castanos to follow the 
example. At Valencia, Elio with difficulty escaped from the fury of the 
populace; to save him, it was necessary to lodge him in the prison. In 
Galicia, San Roman, who still headed troops in opposition to the new 
system, instantly called upon them to give their oath in support of the 
constitution. In Andalusia, a friendly correspondence succeeded to the 
hostile operations between Riego and O'Donnell. One dismal event in- 
terrupted the general harmony, and cast a gloom over a change that were 
otherwise so auspicious an event. 

General Freyre, who had hitherto acted steadily in support of the royal 
authority, appears, on receiving intelligence of the desertion of Abisbal, 
to have suddenly formed an opposite resolution. On the 9th, he entered 
Cadiz at twelve o’clock, and announced his determination to proclaim 
the constitution. As the people, who assembled in crowds, appeared 
impatient of any delay, he made oath to it, and promised that the re- 
maining solemnities should be duly performed on the following day. The 
people immediately raised a flag, inscribed ‘* Long live the constitution, 
and Freyre our regenerator.”? At the same time, they promised to bury 
all past enmities in oblivion. An invitation was soon sent to the chiefs 
of the army on the Isle of Leon, to be present at the solemnity of the 
approaching day. Quiroga, however, declined attending himself, but 
sent San Miguel, Arco Aquerro, Galiano, and another of his principal 
oficers. The night was now spent in joyful preparations for to-morrow’s 
festival; the fronts of the houses were lavishly adorned, and the whole 
body of the people, in their festal dresses, filled at ten o’clock the square 
of St. Antonio. As they were waiting there for the arrival of General 
Freyre to begin the ceremony, a report of musquetry was suddenly 
heard, and the troops instantly began to fire on the multitude. The 
affrighted crowd fled in all directions, pressed and overturned upon each 
other; while the troops pursued, massacring all whom they encountered. 
Even the houses did not shelter the wretched inhabitants; and. Cadiz 
was for several hours like a city given up to pillage. The carnage of 
this dreadful day was afterwards found to amount to 460 killed, and up- 
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wards of 1000 wounded. ‘The deputies from the national army called 
upon General Freyre for his pledged protection, which he was able to 
make good only by conveying them out of his house by the roof, and 
thence to the Fort of St. Sebastian. Notwithstanding a jong investiga- 
tion was afterwards carried on, the origin of this dreadfal affair was never 
fully ascertained. General Freyre’s conduct towards the deputies seems 
to acquit him of the suspicions which were at the time strongly urged 

inst him; but Valdes, who, as governor of Cadiz, had always shown 
an imbittered enmity against liberal opinions, and Campana, in conse- 
quence of a military order published by him next day, sanctioning the 
eonduct of the soldiers, were strongly suspected of at least approving this 
outrage. ‘Two days after, intelligence was received at Madrid; the sol- 
diers were then seized with alarm; and the inhabitants, rising tumultuous- 
ly, massacred several of them. At length the government having super- 
ceded Valdes and Campana, and appointed O‘Donoju governor of Cadiz, 
with orders to make a strict inquiry into this unhappy affair, the minds 
of men were gradually tranquillized. ‘That part of General Freyre’s 
army which showed itself still averse from the new system, was dissolved; 
the rest united itself to the army of the Isle of Leon, which was thus 
swelled to 12,000 men. 

The nation now occupied itself busily in the election of members for 
the approaching Cortes. ‘The operation was carried on tranquilly, and 
with a decided preference of the liberal party. Many who had been 
members of the Cortes of Cadiz, were now re-elected; to which were 
added Quiroga, and other military men, who had taken an active part on 
the present occasion. Meantime there were not even now wanting some 
anti-revolutionary symptoms. At Saragossa, on the 14th May, a band 
of four or five hundred men, invited by the monks, rushed to the public 
square, overturned the stone of the constitution,* and soon raised a mob, 
who joined them in crying, “ Religion! the King! down with the consti- 
tution!”? General Haro, however, fell upon them with two regiments, 
and after killing and wounding a considerable number, succeeded in dis- 
persing the rest. The Marquis d’Alazan, to whose dissensions with 
Haro this disturbance was partly attributed, was removed from his situ- 
ation as governor of the province. 

In Galicia, matters threatened to.assume a more serious character. 
Don Manuel Chantre, whose zeal has been already commemorated, 
united himself with some other chiefs, who assumed the title of the 
“‘ Apostolical Junta of Galicia.” They collected within the frontiers 
of Portugal a body of scattered troops and peasantry, with which they 
erossed the Minho, and endeavoured to rouse Galicia into insurrection. 
In fact, before Espinosa could collect his troops, they had swelled to 


* The Stone of the Constitution, so often mentioned in the history of the 
Spanish Revolution, is not, as might be supposed, a monument. It was resolved, 
in 1812, that the principal place in every village should be called Place of the 
Constitution. The stone in question was intended to bear this inscription; it 
was of marble or common granite, and more or less ornamented, according to 
the wealth or zeal of the town 
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between 2 and 3000 men, and were threatening Tay. Here, however, 
several encounters took place, in which they were completely worsted, 
and obliged to re-enter Portugal, with the loss of their standards and 
baggage. Two of their chiefs were afterwards delivered up by the Por- 
tuguese government, at the urgent request of Spain. They were found 
to maintain secret correspondence with malecontents in Andalusia, and 
even with secret committees in the capital. 

The 6th of June formed the important and long expected day of the 
meeting of the Cortes. A fortnight was consumed in the examination of 
their powers, and other preliminary matters; and it was not till the 9th 
July, that the solemn opening took place. The King was attended by the 
Queen, the royal family, and the corps diplomatique. After renewing 
the oath of fidelity to the constitution, he made his opening speech, in 
which he strongly expressed his attachment to, and determination to sup- 
port, the new order of things. ‘‘ At length,” said he, “has come the 
day, the object of my ardent wishes, when I see myself surrounded by 
the representatives of the heroic and generous Spanish nation; and when 
a solemn oath identifies my interests and those of my family with the in- 
terests of my people. Since the excess of the evil has called forth the 
unequivocal expression of the general wish of the nation, an expression 
long dimmed by deplorable circumstances, that are now banished from 
our memory, I have determined to embrace the system which the nation 
desired, and to swear to the political constitution of the monarchy, sanc- 
tioned by the general and extraordinary Cortes of the year 1812; since 
the crown and the nation have both recovered their legitimate rights, my 
resolution being the more free and spontaneous, as it is more conforma- 
ble to the interests of the Spanish people, whose happiness never ceased 
to be the object of my sincerest intentions.” After taking a view of the 
state of the different branches of administration, he concluded: “ It is to 
the establishment and the entire and inviolable maintenance of the consti- 
tution, that I will consecrate the powers which this same constitution 
assigns to the royal authority; in it I will concentrate my power, my 
happiness, and my glory.” 

The address to be made in reply was the subject of some discussion; 
and that finally agreed upon, while it very strongly expressed the feelings 
of duty and attachment, failed not to insinuate pretty decided lessons as 
to what was their opinion of past events, and what conduct they now ex- 
pected to meet with from the King and his ministers. 

The first business on which the Cortes entered, consisted in receiving 
from the different ministers, a view of the state of their respective de- 
partments; on which occasion, facts were disclosed which excited the 
deepest interest, but inspired the most gloomy impression. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, announced that the relations of the 
nation with foreign powers were perfectly pacific and amicable, except 
with regard to the court of Portugal and the United States. With the 
former, he observed, ‘ Some differences exist respecting Monte-Video, 
and with the latter on the subject of the treaty of the Floridas; but the 
principles of moderation and justice which direct the diplomatic opera- 
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tions, give us reason to hope that these differences will be adjusted ho- 
nourably for Spain, and that they will not alter in the slightest degree 
the system of peace established in Europe.” 

The Minister of the Interior gave a detail of all the branches connected 
with his department, and specified the means adopted for its improvement. 
This department of government would require the longer time in organi- 
zing, as every thing must be regenerated conformably to the report of the 
kingdom, in order to give a new stimulus to agriculture, commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and the arts, and to promote the general prosperity of the 
nation. 

The Minister of the Colonies, in his expose on the situation of Ame- 
rica, detailed, among a variety of other topics, the measures adopted by 
the King for the reconcilement of subsisting differences, and the re-union 
of the colonies to the mother country. He dissipated the mischievous 
rumours which had been circulated of a contemplated expedition to Ame- 
rica, and explained what had given rise to those false rumours. 

The report of the Minister of Justice embraced only the period sub- 
sequent to the 9th of March of this year. He gave an account of the 
decrees signed by the King for consolidating the constitutional system, 
and causing the laws to be observed—of the state of the royal courts, 
and other tribunals of the country—of what had been already done for 
the establishment of the Judges in First Instance, conformably to the 
distinct divisions adopted by the Cortes. He stated, that some ecclesi- 
astic prebendaries had been disposed of to recompense different individuals 
named, and who had been persecuted on account of their adherence to 
the constitutional system. He dwelt much on the measures adopted with 
respect to the regular clergy, which he represented as equally advanta- 
geous to that body of the nation; and stated the arrangements made for 
preventing the increase of Jesuit convents, by allowing only one in towns 
which before had several, and taking public instruction out of their hands. 
The Minister finally defended the measures which had been adopted for 
securing the deputies who signed the representation of the year 1814, 
and on whom it was reserved for the Cortes to pronounce judgment. 

The report of the Minister of War produced the most afflicting im- 
pression. It appeared that this department was in the most deplorable 
condition; that it was indispensably necessary immediately to effect a re- 
form in the army, and to change its organization; that the existing mili- 
tary force, comprising all arms, was about 53,706 men, exclusive of the 
royal guard, and 7083 cavalry; that, notwithstanding the reduction of 
10,000 officers, the number retained was beyond all proportion to the 
men; that the corps of the royal guard was greatly diminished; that the 
want of money, and partial distributions of pay, had reduced the officers 
to the greatest privations; that the major part of them had remained for 
years on half-pay, though in actual service; that the army was in a state 
of shameful nudity; that in the cavalry only 15 regiments had their cloth- 
ing and equipments in tolerable condition; that the clothing and arms of 
the infantry were not uniform, and generally bad; that they had only 
87,000 muskets, of which 6000 were now unserviceable; that the cavalry 
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had 10,000 carbines, and that in the pistols and swords there was no 
uniformity; and that the saddlery articles were regular only in seven re- 
iments. 
' The Minister next described the deplorable state of the artillery, which 
was wholly destitute of materiel, and had a supply of ammunition scarcely 
sufficient for a single day’s service in battle. The militia corps raised in 
1818, presented a force of 33,809 men, commanded by 140 chiefs; the 
arrisons, castles, &c., were in the most wretched condition, as well as the 
Tostegialen on the coast. The military education had not undergone any 
change; and the department of theoretical and practical instruction for 
the military required no reformation. The retirements granted to offi- 
cers had produced a saving: and the number of invalids was 7838 men. 

He then recapitulated the total force of the Peninsula; that of the in- 
fantry, including the militia, he stated to consist of 87,779 men; the 
cavalry of 6338; and the expense of the whole army, he estimated at 
352,607,000 reals (17,630,350 dollars. ) 

He then entered upon the details of the colonial establishments. ‘‘ The 
islands of Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, enjoy profound tranquil- 
lity. In Mexico there exist only a few bands of insurgents, which cannot 
occasion any apprehensions; but it is necessary, he observed, to keep that 
country on a war footing. ‘The ravages of the revolutions are severely 
felt in South America, which experiences the effeets of a war excited by 
the ambition of foreigners.’? ‘Though it is impossible to give a correct 
statement of the military forces in these countries, the Minister announced 
that, since 1815, not less than 42,177 men of all arms had been trans- 
ported thither, of whom 5000 were of Porto-Rico. 

“‘ The forces in the island of Cuba, including the militia, amount to 
10,995 men, and 977 horses; those in North America to 41,036 infantry 
and cavalry, who occupy an extent of 82,142 square leagues. Lastly, 
by adding the troops which are on other stations of South America, con- 
sisting of about 10,178 men, who form the garrisons of the Philippines, 
it will be found that the army in the colonies amounts to 96,578 men, 
and 8419 horses. The garrisons in America are in the worst possible 
state.” 

The Minister of Marine gave an account in his report of the dilapi- 
dated condition to which his department had been reduced: he urged the 
necessity of regenerating this most important branch, and of increasing it 
to the highest possible pitch, by building as many ships as the state of the 
finances would admit. He referred to a proposition submitted to the 
former Cortes, to increase the navy to 20 ships of the line, 20 frigates, 
18 corvettes, 26 brigantines, and 18 sloops of war. 

The Minister of the Finances entered into a long and complicated 
statement. He rendered an account of the state of the treasury on the 
9th of March, explained the available resources, and pointed out a prac- 
ticable mode of supplying the deficiencies. He proposed some modifica- 
tion of the donations to the royal family, and solicited the approbation of 
the Cortes to a loan of 40,000,000 reals, opened by the King, and to- 
wards which only 5,000,000 had been subscribed. He described the 
MAY, 1824,—nov. 265. Al 
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wretehed state of the finances, indicated the mode of improving the sys- 
tem, and the difficulties opposed to a reformation. He specified the 
abuses—and one of the principal, the taxes imposed as merely provisional, 
and which were never suppressed in Spain. Hence the necessity of con- 
sulting the opinions and the abilities of the people, before they should be 
subjected to a new plan of taxation. He explained the causes which 
were opposed to the establishment of direct contributions, and mentioned 
the indisposition of the clergy, the nobility, and persons in office, to con- 
tribute their proportions, as one of the principal impediments. He de- 
monstrated the necessity of a reform, and to give publicity to every thing 
connected with the finances. The minister concluded his report by 
pointing out the inaccuracy and the inutility of custom-house codes; the 
injurious and mischievous tendency of the prohibitory laws: he proposed 
the union of the department of the Posts to that of the Finances, and 
= the absurdity of the penal laws with regard to the system of 
nance. 

The most important of the measures of the Cortes, were those which 
related to permanent reforms in the political system of Spain. The 
greatest check to agricultural improvement arose from the enormous ex~ 
tent of the system of maiorats or entails, which had been prompted by 
the ancient over-weening pride of the Spanish grandees. This system, 
which began only in the thirteenth century, now extended over by far the 
greatest part of the lands in the kingdom. The accumulation of property 
was accordingly immense; nearly the whole province of Andalusia was 
the property of three of the great nobles. This system was at once 
unfavourable to all improvement in cultivation, and prevented the growth 
of any independent and respectable body of small proprietors. ‘The 
Committee to whom this subject was referred, proposed to render all 
lands in the kingdom so far free, that their possessors might dispone the 
whole to their own children; but to strangers they could dispone only one 
half. No new entail could be founded but by the express permission 
of the Cortes, which was to grant it only for weighty reasons, such as 
important services rendered to the country. No new entail was to ex- 
ceed, for the Spanish grandees, 80,000 ducats of annual rent; for tiled 
persons 40,000; for private individuals 20,000. No entail could be made 
for less than 6000 ducats. 

This law, after a long and animated discussion, passed on the 12th 
October. Some displeasure was felt by these nobles who had the great- 
ness of their order deeply at heart; but as it caused no personal incon- 
venience to any, and afforded to many of the greatest proprietors the 
_means of freeing themselves from large debts in which they were involved, 

it never gave rise to any serious dissatisfaction or complaint. 

The case was different with regard to the measure which came next 
under discussion. ‘The enormous acewmulation of property in the hands 
of the religious orders, was another evil under which Spain had long 
groaned. In 1769, there were found to be in that country 2051 convents, 
and 61,327 monks and nuns, nor was there any reason to suppose that 
the number had diminished since that time. ‘The wealth of these orders 
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presented also a tempting prospect of relieving those financial embar- 
rassments under which the nation so deeply laboured. Under the im- 
pulse of these views, a proposition was brought forward for the entire 
suppression of the religious orders, and for declaring the property na- 
tional. This measure was supported not only by the Count de Toreno, 
and other lay deputies, but even by Castillo, the auxiliary bishop, who 
declared, that however painful the proposition was to his feelings, he 
conceived himself bound to support it, as eminently conducive to the pub- 
lic good. In proof of the legality of the measure, orders were quoted, 
made at different eras, either to prevent new foundations, or to reform 
those that already subsisted. Many states, it was observed, had recog- 
nized the principle of the sale of ecclesiastical property, and even the 
kings of Spain, Charles III. and Charles IV. had recourse to it, at a 
time when the national debt was much less than now. On the other 
hand, it was urged, that the right of property in corporations was as 
sound as in individuals; that the regular clergyformed an essential part 
of the Catholic religion; and to destroy the one was to attack the other. 
The individual distress which would thus be caused, was also much in- 
sisted upon. Remonstrances against this measure were addressed to the 
Cortes by the generals of the Capuchins, and of the Franciscan orders; 
the one distinguished by its moderation, and the other by its fulminating 
zeal. Notwithstanding all opposition, the law was adopted on the Ist 
October. All the orders were suppressed, and only eight convents were 
preserved to maintain the divine worship in some ancient and celebrated 
sanctuaries. The monks secularized were to receive from 100 to 400 
ducats, according to their age and situation. There was a prohibition 
to found any convent,—to admit any profession—and upon monks to take 
any vow. 

This innovation in itself, and in the abstract, was satisfactory and ne- 
cessary for Spain; yet as respects the manner and degree in which it was 
carried into execution, it can scarcely be denied to be premature and pre- 
cipitate. Monastie establishments had been, as it were, interwoven into 
the whole frame of Spanish society. A great part of the population. 
and not the worst part, still looked up to this body as their oracles. Be- 
fore violently subverting an institution rendered venerable by so many 
ages’ duration, time should have been allowed to sap it by the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge and liberal ideas, through the influence of the new 
institutions. As it stood, this numerous body, holding such sway over 
the public mind, were turned loose with hearts rankling with the deepest 
bitterness against the government from which they had experienced such 
treatment. All the glories of the order were now annihilated; its mem- 
bers reduced to a state of comparative beggary; and the numerous men- 
dicants who were accustomed to receive supplies at the convent gates, 
were thrown into a state of absolute destitution. These suffering classes 
have ever since maintained a perpetual fomes of insurrection, which has 
deprived the constitutional government of stability and tranquillity, and 
has only been suppressed by exertions, to which their resources and means 
were very inadequate. 
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If we censure this proceeding of the Cortes as rash and ill-timed, there 
are others which we must stigmatize as essentially and radically evil. In 
a system which professed to be entirely founded upon liberal principles, it 
might have been expected that free trade would have formed an essential 
element. The country of Ustariz, of Campomanes, and of Jovellanos, 
seemed ripe for an enlightened system in this branch of economy. Those 
great men were however no more, and their mantle had not fallen on any 
of the present generation. On the contrary, every nerve was strained 
by the Cortes, to carry to a greater height that system of monopoly, by 
the action of which Spain had been undone. Resolutions were adopted 
by that assembly, and exhortations addressed to the Royal Family, to 
wear nothing but of Spanish manufacture. In the commercial regula- 
tions, the leading principle, was made to be, that nothing which Spain 
could produce within itself, should be allowed to be imported. Particu- 
lay care was taken to keep down the intercourse with France, the country 
of all others from which Spain might have derived the greatest benefit. 
This system was every way ruinous. It crushed the germs of that pros- 
perity which would have been the natural consequence of freedom and 
security of property; while the distress generated by it threw a general 
discredit upon the constitutional system to which it was imputed. In 
consequence of it also, the financial embarrassment instead of being re- 
medied, grew more and more severe. The contraband trade, which had 
always been one of the greatest scourges of Spain, was trebled; and with 
it those habits of tumultuous and irregular assemblage, which passed by 
an easy transition into insurrection. ‘Thus, this voluntary sacrifice of her 
trade, not only impoverished Spain, but proved one of the strongest bars 
to the preservation of that tranquillity which she ought to have sacrificed 
almost every thing to maintain. 

The establishments for education were carried by the Cortes toa 
laudable, almost excessive extent. There were to be three gradations 
of schools throughout the kingdom; the first for elementary instruction, 
of which there was to be one for every five hundred families, and where 
the catechism of the constitution was to be carefully taught. The se- 
cond degree was for those destined for public employments; in these 
were taught the ancient and modern languages, history, and political 
economy. The third degree was for certain special and profound studies. 
The law on the liberty of the press allowed the publication of all works 
except those upon religion, whick the bigotry of the nation still subjected 
to a previous eensorship. There lay, however, an appeal even on these 
to a supreme junta established for the protection of the liberty of the 

ress. 

These deliberations were chequered by events belonging rather to the 
exeeutive than legislative department. The army of the Isle of Leon, 
proud of the share they had taken in achieving national liberty, consi- 
derered themselves still as its guardians. Since the nomination of Qui- 
roga as a deputy, Riego had taken the command; and his enthusiastic 
disposition having led him to embrace the highest principles of liberalism, 
he was looked upon by the clubs of Madrid as their sure and powerful 
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supporter. There appeared a very evident danger, that this army might 
assume a pretorian character, and might become dangerous both to priace 
and people. The Minister at War, therefore, formed the bold resolu- 
tion of dissolving it; and as this step was taken with the approbation of 
Quiroga, while Riego was soothed by the appointment of Governor- 
General of Galicia, it was hoped that the arrangement might be tranquilly 
effected. Riego, however, saw in it the downfall of his influence, and, 
as he imagined, new dangers to liberty. He hastened to Madrid, and 
presented to the king a petition from the army against its dissolution, in- 
rep at the same time, his own refusal of the government of Gali- 
cia. e was received with the most rapturous applause by the clubs 
and the multitude, and continued for eight days the hero of Madrid. In- 
toxicated with this homage, he gave way to an irregularity which alarmed 
all moderate men. Being one evening at the theatre, his aides-de-camp 
began to sing a violent democratic song, called from its chorus, Traga 
la, perro, ‘* Swallow it, you dog,”’ composed at Cadiz, in hatred of the 
nobles. The political chief having endeavoured to put a stop to this 
exhibition,},Riego interposed in its favour, and a violent tumult arose, 
which was continued during a great part of thenight. The government, 
determining hereupon to take the most rigorous measures, withdrew from 
Riego the offer of the command in Galicia, and sent him into an honoura- 
ble exile at Oviedo. Riego now addressed a long memorial to the Cortes, 
in which he represented the services rendered by the army of the Isla to 
the cause of liberty, and urged that its support was still necessary, 

inst the numerous enemies of the constitutional system. But his re- 
presentations had no influence on the Cortes, which adhered to the reso- 
lution of the ministers; and Riego had no alternative but to depart for 
Oviedo. His associates, San Miguel and Velasco, were at the same 
time sent to Zamora and Valladolid. The dissolution of the army was 
then effected; but the Cortes agreed, that liberal allowances, both in 
land and money should be given to the disbanded troops, in proportion 
to their length of service. Although these measures were effected by 
government, yet the clamour of the clubs against the Minister at War 
was so violent, that he was induced to give in his resignation. 

These tumults induced the ministry to bring in a proposition to the 
Cortes for repressing the license of the clubs; and notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the liberals, it was carried on the 14th October, 
by a majority of 100 to 45. The meetings of these societies were only 
to be held upon notice given, and permission received, from the local 
authorities, and under their superintendance. The individuals thus 
assembled were in no case permitted to form corporations, or to speak 
in the name of the people; nor were they to hold correspondence with 
any similar body. 

Towards the close of the session, which, in consequence of impor- 
tant business under consideration, was continued a month beyond the pre- 
scribed period, a general agitation was felt throughout Spain. The exe- 
cution of the law relative to convents was in some places tumuliuously 
seconded, in others violently opposed. Assemblages hostile to the con- 
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stitutional system, assuming the form of guerillas, rose in different parts 
of the kingdom, and when put down in one place re-appeared in another. 
Alarm was also felt at Madrid, when the King, immediately after a re- 
luctant sanction given to the law for the suppression of monastic orders 
set out for his palace of the Escurial. Here he was surrounded by the 
Duke de l’Infantado, his confessor, and other persons supposed to be 
eminently hostile to the new system. In appointing General Vigodet 
Captain-General of New Castile, he issued a commission entirely in his 
own handwriting, without the signature of the minister, as required by 
the constitution; and on the omission being pointed out by the perma- 
nent deputation of the Cortes, showed little disposition to correct it. 
Meantime tumults ran high at Madrid; the municipality of that city 
sent addresses more and more energetic, urging the King’s return to the 
capital. At length the danger appearing serious, he deemed it expedient 
to yield. On the 2ist November he entered Madrid, guarded by two 
lines of soldiers, and, amid the report of some hundred pieces of artil- 
tery. A vast multitude raised cries of “ the Constitution! the consti- 
tutional King!”’ but without any disturbance. The liberals now com- 
pletely regained the ascendancy. The duke de l’Infantado, with his 
adherents were sent into retirement; while Riego was named Captain- 
general of Arragon, Velasco of Estramadura, and Espinosa of Old Cas- 
tile. ‘Thus closed for Spain the memorable year of 1820. 
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TRIAL OF THURTELL. 
FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


cassealdide As Istand here,—I saw troem.—.Macbeth. 


Hertford. — Jan. 1824. 

Dear Sin.—By this time I fear you will have become heartily wearied 
of the names of Thurtell, Probert, and Hunt, upon which the London 
newspapers have rung the changes so abominably; I fear this,—because, 
having consented to give you a narrative of the trial of these wretched 
and hardened men, with the eye of a witness, and not the hand of a re- 
porter; and having in consequence of such consent borne up an unfed 
body with an untired spirit for two days, against iron rails and fat men, I 
tremble lest all my treasured observations should be thrown away, and 
my long fatigue prove profitless to my friend. On consideration, however, 
I have withstood my fears, and have determined not to abandon my nar- 
rative;—in the first place, because the newspapers have given so dry a 
detail of the evidence as to convey no picture of the interesting scene,— 
and secondly, because in a periodical work like the London Magazine, 
which ought to record remarkable events as they pass by, a clear account, 
not made tedious, as far as possibly can be avoided, by repetitions and 
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legal formalities, may be interesting not only to the reader of this year, 
but to the reader of twenty years hence!—if at that extremely distant 
period readers should exist—and the Roxburghe Boys should then, as 
now, save old books from the cheesemonger and the worm! 

It is my intention, good my master, to give you the statements only of 
those persons from whose mouth you will best get the particulars of the 
murder, and of the circumstances preceding and following it; for, judging 
by myself, I am sure you and your readers would be fairly tired out, if 
you were compelled to undergo Mr. Hunt’s confession, first poured from 
bis own polluted lips, and then filtered through Mr. Upson, Mr. Beeston, 
Mr. Symonds, and a host of those worthy Dogberrys of Hertfordshire, 
who had an opportunity of ‘ wasting all their tediousness upon his Lord- 
ship.”’ It is well for the prisoner that Inquiry goes about her business 
so tiresomely and thoroughly,—but to the hearer and the reader her love 
of “‘a twice-told tale” is enough to make a man forswear a court of jus- 
tice for the rest of his life! I do believe that no man of any occupation 
would become a thief, if he were fully aware of the punishment of lis- 
tening to the ‘ damnable iteration’ of his own trial. In the present 
case, we had generally three or four witnesses to the same fact. It is 
strange that, solitary as the place was, and desperate as was the murder,— 
the actors, the witnesses,—all,—but the poor helpless devoted thing that 
perished, were in clusters! The murderers were a cluster! The farmer 
that heard the pistol had his wife and child, and nurse with him; there 
were two labourers at work in the lane on the morning after the dreadful 
butcher-work: there was a merry party at the cottage on the very night, 
singing and supping, while Weare’s mangled carcass was lying darkening 
in Its gore, in the neighbouring field; there were hosts of publicans and 
ostlers, witnesses of the gang’s progress on their blood-journey; and the 
gigs, the pistols, even the very knives ran in pairs! This is curious at 
least; and it seems as thoug!. ' were fated that William Weare should 
be the only solitary object on that desperate night, when he clung to life 
in agony and blood, and was, at last, struck out of existence as a thing 
single, valueless, and vile! 

I shall, as I have promised, avoid repetition; and when you have read 
Mr. Gurney’s statement for the prosecution, which very perspicuously 
details the case, as afterwards supported by evidence,—Probert’s heart- 
less narration, and his wife’s hard wrung words; I shall call no other 
witnesses—for none other will be necessary to satisfy the reader. After 
these I shall but speak of what I saw: I shall but turn my eye to that 
green table, which is now and will ever be before me, and say what there- 
on I beheld! I shall but, in the good impressive words of the crier to the 
jury, ** look upon the prisoners;’’ and describe that one strong desperate 
man playing the hero of the tragic trial, as at a play; and show his wa- 
vering weak comrade. a baby’s Turpin! visibly wasting by his side, in 
the short space of eight-and-forty hours! You want to see the trial, you 
say, not to read of it: Oh! that I could draw from the life with the pen 
(your pen and ink drawings are the only thing to make old masters of 
» you!) Then would f{ trace such lines as should make the readers breath- 
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less while they read, and render a Newgate-Calendarian immortal! It 
was, in spite of what a great authority has said, an unimprovable horror! 

You remember how we parted when I left your hospitable table, to 
take my place in the Hertford coach, on the cold evening of the 5th of 
December; and how you enjoined me to bear a wary eye on the morrow’s 
trial. I promised you fair.—Well. I had strange companions in the 
coach with me, a good-looking middle-aged baronet, who was going to 
Hertford upon speculation; a young foolish talkative reporter who was 
travelling with all the importance of a Sunday newspaper encircling him, 
and who had a dirty shirt on his back, and a clean memorandum book 
tied up in his pocket handkerchief;—all his luggage! And a gentleman 
of about thirty who was going to his house in Hoddesdon, never having 
heard of the trial! “ not but what he had read something in the news 
about a baddish murder.”? We exchanged coach-conversation sparingly, 
and by fits, as usual. ‘The Sunday press was on my side (the only time 
in my life,) and the baronet sat pumping it slily of all its watery gossip; 
while the Hoddesdon body, at the same time, occasionally kept craftily 
hitting at the character of a person whom he declared to have known 
abroad, and who bears the evil repute of lending his aid to our fellow 
traveller’s paper. We dropped our fourth at Hoddesdon, and pretty 
well played dummy the rest of the journey. 

The moment I arrived, I called upon the friend who was to give me 
a bed for the night; a gift which, on these occasions, innkeepers and 
housekeepers are by no means in the habit of indulging in; and I found 
him with a warm fire, and a kettle singing, aye,—more humanely than 
Hunt. I soon despatched the timely refreshment of tea; for during it, I 
learnt the then strange news of Probert having been admitted evidence 
for the crown, and of his being at that very moment before the grand 
jury undergoing his examination. I hastened to the Town Hall (a poor 
pinched-up building, scarcely big enough to try a well-grown petty- 
larceny in) and found there the usual assize scene; a huddled cold crowd 
on a dim stone staircase,—a few men of authority, with their staves and 
long coats, thence called javelin men; patient oglers of hard-hearted doors, 
red cloaks, plush breeches, and velveteen jackets—and with all these, 
the low hum of country curiosity!’ On approaching the door of the grand 
jury room, wherein stood that bad but not bold man, Probert, I met 
with a legal friend, under whose wing I was to be conducted into the 
court. He was in some way concerned in the trial; and the first words 
he accosted me with were, ‘* Well!—Probert is in that room!”? The 
dimness of the place helped his sudden words, and I looked at the door 
that parted me from this wretch, as though it were a glass through which 
I could see Probert himself darkly. I waited,—the door opened for the 


eighth of an inch—then arose the murmur and cry, “‘ Probert is coming 


out!’ No! It was only to tell some inveterate tapster that he could not 
be admitted. Another pause—and in the middle of an indifferent con- 
versation, my friend exclaimed—‘ There—there goes Probert!” And 
T saw an unwieldy bulk of a man sauntering fearlessly along (he was now 
safe!) and sullenly proceeding to descend the stairs. I rushed to the 
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balustrade—and saw this man, who had seen all! go step by step quietly 
down,—having just sealed the fate of his vicious associates (but his asso- 
ciates still) and returning, with his miserable life inflicted upon him, to 
clanking irons and a prison bed. He was dressed in black, and had gloves 
on:—but through all these, I saw the creature of Gill’s-hill-lane—I saw 
the miscreant that had held the lantern to the rifled pocket, and the gashed 
throat—and I shuddered as I turned away from the staircase vision! 

On this night the lovers of sleep were sadly crossed in their love, 
for there was a hum of men throughout the streets all the dead-lo 
night,—broken only by the harsher grating of arriving chaises and car- 
riages, which ceased not grinding the gravelled road and vexing the 
jaded ear till morning. The inn-keepers and their servants were up all 
night, looking out for their prey;—and very late into the night, servant- 
maids with their arms in their aprons, and sauntering lads, kept awake 
beyond nine by other men’s guilt, were at doors and corners, talking of 
Thurtell and his awful pair! Gaping witnesses too were idling about 
Hertford town, dispersing with potent beers and evil spirits, as well as 
they were able, the scanty wits and frail memories which Providence had 
allotted to them.—The buzz of conversation, amidst all and in all places, 
was a low murmur, but of “‘ Thurtell””—“‘ Miss Noyes””—“ Probert” — 
—‘“ Mrs. Probert?’—and “ Hunt.”? You heard one of these names 
from a window—or it came from under a gateway,—or over a wall,—or 
from a post,—or it met you at a corner! these vice-creatures were on 
all lips—and in no hour betwixt the evening and the morning was their 
infamy neglected to be tolled upon the night!—The jail, to which I went 
for a few minutes, looked solemn in the silence and the gloom;—and 1 
could not but pierce with my mind those massive walls, and see the iron- 
ed men restless within;—Thurtell rehearsing his part for the morning’s 
drama, with the love of infamous fame stimulating him to correctness;— 
(for I was told that evening that he was to make a great display;) and 
Hunt cowering in his cell, timorous of fate,—while Probert, eae 
was steeping his hideous senses in the forgetfulness of sleep—for when 
such men are safe, they can sleep as though their hearts were as white 
as innocence or virtue! 

We were up early in the morning, and breakfasted by candlelight ;— 
with a sandwich in my pocket I sallied forth to join my legal friend, 
who had long been dressed, and was sitting at his papers and tea, i all 
the restlessness of a man whose mind defies and spurns at repose while 
any thing remains to be accomplished.—We were in court a little after 
eight o’clock—but as you know that on this day the trial was postponed, 
I shall not here describe the scene, but shall reserve my description of 
the prisoners for the actual day of trial, to which I shall immediately 
proceed.—I should tell you that I saw Mrs. Probert for a few minutes 
on this day, and was surprised at her mode of conducting herself, haviag 
heard, as I knew she had, of her husband’s safety. 

Immediately that the trial was adjourned, I secured a place in the coach, 
and returned to London. The celebrated Mr. Noel was on the roof,— 
MAY, 1824.—No. 265. 48 
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and my companions inside were an intelligent artist and craniologist, who 
had been sketching and examining the heads of the prisoners,—and a 
tradesman from Oxford-street, who had been frightened out of his wits 
and Hertford, by hearing that pictures of Gill’s-hill-cottage were action- 
able, for he had brought ‘‘ some very good likenesses of the Pond to 
sell,’ and been obliged to take them out of the window of the Seven 
Compasses, almost the very moment they were placed there! From this 
December day to the 5th of January—all the agitation of the public press 
ceased—and murder had no tongue until the day on which it was privi- 
leged to speak. 

To the day of trial therefore I come;—for I compelled my curiosity 
to slumber the ordered sleep of the newspapers.—I arrived at Hertford 
about the same hour as on the former occasion. I drank tea over again,— 
sat again by the fire. The former day seemed but a rehearsal of this—— 
and I as anxiously looked for the morning.—Throughout the night Hert- 
ford was as sleepless as before. —The window at the Plough was as 
luminous as usual;—the Half Moon swarmed with post-chaises and drab 
coats;—and the Seven Stars—the Six Compasses—the Three Tuns— 
and the Horse and Magpie, abounded with tippling witnesses, all dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, and contriving to cut a holiday out of the 
remnant of the murder. ‘‘ Pipes,” as Lord Byron says, were every- 
where,—* in the liberal air.”’ 

With great and laborious difficulty I made my way into court about 
half past seven in the morning. The doors were sadly ordered, for instead 
of the wholesome guardianship of Ruthven, Upson, and Bishop, men who 
know how to temper a crowd with kind severity, we had great country- 
constable-bumpkins with long staves, which they handsomely exercised 
upon those excrescences in which they themselves were deficient, the 
heads of the curious!—Such bumping of skulls I never before witnessed. 
Gall would have loved them. One or two sensible officers might have 
kept the entrances free and quiet:—but Tumult had it all her own way. 

The court was crowded to excess. It appeared to be more closely 
and inconveniently packed than on the first day,—and even at this early 
hour the window panes, from the great heat, were streamed and stream- 
ing with wet. The reporters were closely hedged in, and as a person 
observed to me, had scarcely room to write even short hand. 

Before the entrance of the judge, the clerk of the arraigns beckoned 
Mr. Wilson, the humane jailor of Hertford prison, to the table, and in- 
quired of him whether the fetters were removed from the prisoners: Mr. 
Wilson replied that they were not, as he did not consider it advisable to 
free them without orders. ‘The clerk recommended the removal, and 
Mr. Wilson, apparently against his own will, consented,—declaring that 
he thought it ‘‘ dangerous.’”? Mr. Andrews, Thurtell’s counsel, said im- 
pressively there was no danger—and the jailer retired to take the chains 
from his charge. I had heard that Thurtell meditated and even threat- 
ened violence against Hunt,—and indeed Hunt himself apprehended some 
attack from his tremendous companion;—but the former had evidently 
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been counselled as to the effect of such vengeance being wreaked, and 
doubtless he had himself come to the conviction that revenge was a pro- 
fitless passion,—and particularly so at such a time! 

At eight o’clock the trumpets of the javelin men brayed the arrival of 
Mr. Justice Park, who shortly afterwards entered the court and took 
bis seat:—as usual the court was colloquial respecting the heat—and the 
crowd,—and the sitting down of tall men—to the loss of much of that 
imposing dignity with which the ermine and trumpets invariably surround 
a judge. Sir Allan is a kind but a warm tempered man: and few things 
distract him so much as the disorder occasioned by full-grown persons 
standing up, or by unwieldy men in any position. I really think he would 
not be able to endure even a standing order! 

The pressure was great at this early time. Only one space seemed 
left, and who, to be ever so comfortably accommodated, would have filled 
it? The dock was empty! Some short time was lost in the removing 
ef the irons from the prisoners—and although the order to “ place the 
prisoners at the bar” had long been given—the anxious stretch of the 
crowd to behold them was not relieved by their presence. 

The situation in which I stood commanded the entrance to the dock, 
which was from the back part of it: it was lost in gloom, and seemed like 
the dark portal to a condemned cell. At length, the approach of the 
prisoners could be discerned. Hunt entered first, and took his place at 
the bar; and Thurtell immediately followed. ‘They slightly bowed to the 
court. Every motion of Thurtell seemed watched and guarded at first; 
but when from his attention to his papers, it was clear that he had no idea 
of violence, his actions were less observed by his keepers. 

Hunt was dressed in black, with a white cravat and a white handker- 
chief, carefully disposed, so as to give the appearance of a white under 
waistcoat. There was a foppery in the adjustment of this part of his 
dress, which was well seconded by the affected carriage of his head and 
shoulders, and by the carefully disposed disorder of his hair. It was 
combed forward over his ears from the back part of his head, and divided - 
nicely on his forehead, so as to allow one lock to lie half-curled upon it. 
His forehead itself was white, feminine, and unmeaning; indeed his 
complexion was extremely delicate, and looked more so from the raven 
blackness of his hair. Nothing could be weaker than his features, which 
were small and regular, but destitute of the least manly expression. His 
eye was diminutive and unmeaning, indeed coldly black and poor. He 
gazed around at the crowded court, with the look and the attitude of a 
person on the stage just about to sing. Indeed the whole bearing of 
Hunt was such as to convince any person that even his baseness was not 
to be relied upon, that his self-regard was too deep to make him bear 
danger for his companions, or to contemplate death while safety could be 
purchased at any price! 

Beside him stood the murderer—complete in frame, face, eye, and 
daring !—'The contrast was singularly striking ,—fatal indeed, to the opin- 
ion which it created of Thurtell. He was dressed in a plum-coloured 
frock coat, with a drab waistcoat and gilt buttons, and white corded 
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breeches. His neck had a black stock on, which fitted as usual stiffly 
up to the bottom of the cheek and end of the chin, and which therefore 
pushed forward the flesh on this part of the face so as to give an addi- 
tionally sullen weight to the countenance. The lower part of the face 
was unusually large, muscular, and heavy, and appeared to hang like a 
load to the head, and to make it drop like the mastiff’s jowl. The upper 
lip was long and large, and the mouth had a severe and dogged appear- 
ance. His nose was rather small for such a face, but it was not badly 
shaped: his eyes too were small, and buried deep under his protruding 
forehead, so indeed as to defy you to detect theircolour. The forehead 
was extremely strong, bony, and knotted;—and the eyebrows were forci- 
bly marked, though irregular;—that over the right eye being nearly 
straight, and that on the left turning up to a point, so as to give a very 
painful expression to the whole face. His hair was of a good lightish 
brown, and not worn after any fashion. I have been thus particular, be- 
cause, although I have seen many pictures, I have seen none resembling 
him in any respect, and I should like to give you some idea of him. His 
frame was exceedingly well knit and athletic—and if you have ever seen 
Shelton the prize-fighter, you will have a perfect idea of John Thurtell, 
even to the power and the stoop of theshoulders. I observed that Thur- 
tell seldom looked at the person with whom he conversed,—for whenever 
he addressed Wilson, or his solicitor, or a turnkey, he leaned his head 
sideways to the speaker, but looked straight forward. He had a large 
bundle of papers and books,—and very shortly after being placed at the 
bar, he commenced making remarks and penning notes to his counsel and 
advisers. 

The trial commenced, I should conceive, about ten o’clock; for some 
time was consumed in a fruitless application on the part of Hunt for a 
further postponement of his trial, to allow of his petitioning the crown 
for mercy, on the ground of his confession before the magistrates. The 
Jury were mustered by main strength—and several Hertfordshire yeomen 
seemed much perplexed at hearing that they were challenged :—indeed 
one or two had taken a comfortable seat in the box, and seemed deter- 
mined not to be called out. 

It now fell to Mr. Gurney’s lot to detail the case, which he did in a 
slow, distinct, and concise manner, pretty well in the following words. 
The Jury listened with an almost breathless attention—and in several of 
the most appalling parts of his statement,—there was a cold drawing in 
of the breath, and an involuntary murmur throughout the whole court. 
The Judge, who had read the depositions, leaned back in his chair at the 
narrative! 

The deceased, whose murder was the subject of the present inquiry, was the 
late Mr. William Weare—a man, it was said, addicted toplay, and, as had been 
suggested, connected with gaming-houses. Whether he was the best, or the 
least estimable individual in society, was no part of their present considera- 
tion. The prisoner at the bar, John Thurtell, had been his acquaintance, and 
in some practices of play had, it was said, been wronged by him, and deprived 


ef alarge sum of money. The other prisoner, Hunt, was described as being 
a public singer, and also known to Mr. Weare; but not, as he believed, in ha- 
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bits of friendship. Probert, who was admitted as an accomplice, had been in 
trade a spirit-dealer, and rented a cottage in Gill’s-hill-lane, near Elstree. It 
was situate in a by-lane, going out of the London-road to St. Alban’s, and two 
or three miles beyond Elstree. The cottage of Probert was, it would appear, 
selected from its seclusion, as the fit spot for the perpetration of the murder. 
Probert was himself much engaged in London, and his wife generaliy resided 
at the cottage, which was a small one, and pretty fully occupied in the accom- 
modation of Mrs. Probert, her sister, (Miss Noyes,) some children of Thomas 
Thurtell’s (the prisoner’s brother,) and a maid and boy servant. It should 
seem, from what had taken place, that the deceased had been invited by John 
Thurtell, to this place to enjoy a day or two’s shooting. It would be proved, 
that the prisoner Thurtell met the deceased at a billiard-room, kept by one 
Rexworthy, on the Thursday night previous tothe murder. They were joined 
there by Hunt. On the forenoon of the Friday, he (deceased,) was with Rex- 
worthy at the same place, and said he was going for a day’s shooting into the 
country. Weare went from the billiard-rooms between three and four o’clock 
to his chambers in Lyon’s inn, where he partook of a chop dinner, and after- 
wards packed up, in a green carpet bag, some clothes, and a mere change of 
linen, such as a journey for the time he had specified might require. He also 
took with him when he left his chambers, in a hackney coach, which the laun- 
dress had called, a double-barrelled gun, and a backgammon box, dice, &c. 
He left his chambers in this manner before four o’clock, and drove first to 
Charing-cross, and afterwards to Madox-street, Hanover-square; from thence 
he proceeded to the New-road, where he went out of the coach, and returned 
after some time, accompanied by another person, and took his things away. 
Undoubtedly the deceased left town on that evening, with the expectation of 
reaching Gill’s-hill cottage; but it had been previously determined by his com- 
panions, that he should never reach that spot alive. He would here beg to 
state a few of the circumstances which had occurred antecedent to the com- 
mission of the crime. Thomas and John Thurtell were desirous of some tem- 
porary concealment, owing to their inability to provide the bail requisite to 
meet some charge of misdemeanor, and Probert had procured for them a re- 
treat at Tetsall’s, the sign of the Coach and Horses, in Conduit-street, where 
they remained for two or three weeks previous to the murder. On the morn- 
ing of Friday, the 24th of October, two men, answering in every respect to 
the description of John Thurtell and Hunt, went to a pawnbroker’s in Ma- 
ry-le-bone, and purchased a pair of pocket-pistols. In the middle of the same 
day, Hunt hired a gig, and afterwards a horse, under the pretence of going to 
Dartford in Kent; he also inquired where he could purchase a sack and a rope, 
and was directed to a place over Westminster-bridge, which, he was told, was 
on his road into Kent. Somewhere, however, it would be found, that he did 
procure a sack and cord, and he met the same afternoon, at Tetsall’s, Thomas 
Thurtell and Noyes. They were all assembled together at the coach and Horses 
in Conduit-street. When he made use of the names of the two last individu- 
als, he begged distinctly to be understood as saying, that he had no reason to 
believe that either Thomas Thurtell or Noyes were privy to the guilty purpose 
of the prisoners. Some conversation took place at the time between the par- 
ties, and Hunt was heard to ask Probert if he “would be in it,’—meaning 
what they (Hunt and John Thurtell) were about. Thurtell drove off from 
Tetsall’s between four and five o’clock to take up a friend, as he said to Pro- 
bert, “to be killed as he travelled with him;” an expression which Probert 
said at the time he believed to have been apiece of idle bravado. He request- 
ed Probert to bring down Hunt in his own gig. In the course of that evening, 
the prisoner Thurtell is seen in a gig, with a horse of very remarkable colour. 
He was a sort of iron grey, with a white face and white legs—very particular 
marks for identity. He was first seen by a patrole near Edgeware; beyond 
that part of the road he was seen by the landlord; but from that time of the 
evening until his arrival at Probert’s cottage on the same night, they had no 
direct evidence to trace him. Probert, according to Thurtell’s request, drove 
Hunt down in his gig, and having a better horse. on the road they overtook 
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Thurtell and Weare in the gig, and passed them without notice. They stopped 
afterwards at some public-house on the road to drink grog, where they believe 
Thurtell must have passed them unperceived. Probert drove Hunt until they 
reached Phillimore-lodge, where he (Hunt) got out, as he said by Thurtell’s 
desire, to wait for him. Probert from thence drove alone to Gill’s-hill cottage, 
in the lane near which he met Thurtell, on foot, alone. Thurtell inquired, 
Where was Hunt, had he been left behind? he then added, that he had done 
the business without his assistance, and had killed his man. At his desire, 
Probert returned to bring Hunt to the spot, when he (Probert) went to Hunt 
for that purpose. When they met, he told Hunt what had happened. “ Why, 
it was to be done here,” said Hunt (pointing to nearer Phillimore-lodge,) ad- 
mitting his privity, and that he had got out to assist in the commission of the 
deed. When Thurtell rebuked Hunt for his absence; “‘ Why (said the latter,) 
you had the tools.” “They were not good,” replied Thurtell; “the pistols 
were no better than pop-guns. TI fired at his cheek, and it glanced off”—that 
Weare ran out of the gig, cried for mercy, and offered to return the money he 
had robbed him of—that he (Thurtell) pursued him up the lane, when he 
jumped out of the gig. Finding the pistol unavailing, he attempted to reach 
him by cutting the penknife across his throat, and ultimately finished him by 
driving the barrel of the pistol into his head, and turning it in his brains, after 
he had penetrated the forehead. Such was the manner in which Thurtell de- 
scribed himself to have disposed of the deceased, and they would hear from 
Probert what he said on the occasion. A gig was about that time heard to 
drive very quickly past Probert’s cottage. The servant-lad expected his mas- 
ter, and thought he had arrived; but he did not make his appearance. Five 
minutes after that period, certain persons, who would be called in evidence, 
and who happened to be on the road, distinctly heard the report of a gun or 
pistol, which was followed by voices, as if incontention. Violent groans were 
next heard, which, however, became fainter and fainter, and then died away 
altogether. The spot where the report of the pistol and the sound of groans 
were heard, was Gill’s-hill-lane, and near it was situated the cottage of Pro- 
bert. They had now, therefore, to keep in mind, that Thurtell arrived at about 
nine o’clock in the evening at Probert’s cottage, having set off from Conduit- 
street at five o’clock; and though he had been seen on the road in company 
with another person in the gig, yet it appeared that he arrived at the cottage 
alone, having in his possession the double-barrelled gun, the green carpet-bag, 
and the backgammon-board, which Mr. Weare took away with him. He gave 
his horse to the boy, and the horse appeared to have sweated, and to be in a 
cool state, which corroborated the fact that he had stopped a good while on 
his way. He left Conduit-street, it should be observed, at five, and arrived at 
the cottage at nine—a distance which under ordinary circumstances, would 
not have occupied more than two hours. The boy inquired after Probert and 
Hunt, and was told that they would soon be at the cottage. At Jength, a se- 
cond gig arrived, and those two persons were init. They rode, while Thurtell, 
who went to meet them, walked with them. The boy, having cleaned his 
master’s horse, then performed the same office for the horse of Thurtell, which 
occupied a good deal of time. Probert went into the house. Neither Thurtell 
nor Hunt was expected by Mrs. Probert. With Thurtell she was acquainted; 
but Hunt was a stranger, and was formally introduced to her. They then 
supped on some pork chops, which Hunt had brought down with him from Lon- 
don. They then went out, as Probert said, to visit Mr. Nicholls, a neighbour 
of his; but their real object was to go down to the place where the body of 
Weare was deposited. Thurtetl took them to the spot down the lane, and the 
body was dragged through the hedge into the adjoining field. The body was, 
as he had previously described it to be, enclosed ina sack. They then effec- 
tually rifled the deceased man, Thurtell having informed his companions, that 
he had, in the first instance, taken part of his property. They then went back 
to the cottage. It ought to be stated, that Thurtell, before he went out, placed 
a large sponge in the gig; and when he returned from this expedition, he went 
to the stable and sponged himself with great care. He endeavoured to remove 
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the spots of blood, many of which were distinctly seen by Probert’s boy; and 
certainly such marks would be observable on the person of any one who had 
been engaged in such a transaction. In the course of the evening Thurtell 
produced a gold watch without a chain, which occasioned several remarks. 
He also displayed a gold curb chain, which might be used for a watch, when 
doubled; or, when singled, might be worn round a lady’s neck. On producing 
the chain, it was remarked that it was more fit for a lady than a genfleman; 
on which Thurtell pressed it on Mrs. Probert, and made her acceptit. An 
offer was afterwards made, that a bed should be given to Thurtell and Hunt, 
which was to be accomplished by Miss Noyes giving up her bed, and sleeping 
with the children. This was refused, Thurtell and Hunt observing, that they 
would rather sit up. Miss Noyes, therefore, retired to her own bed. Some- 
thing, however, occurred, which raised suspicion in the mind of Mrs. Probert; 
and, indeed, it was scarcely possible, if it was at all possible, for persons who 
had been engaged in a transaction of this kind to avoid some disorder of mind— 
some absence of thought that was calculated to excite suspicion. In conse- 
quence of observing those feelings, Mrs. Probert did not go to bed, or undress 
herself. She went to the window and looked out, and saw that Probert, Hunt, 
and Thurtell, were in the garden. It would be proved that they went down to 
the body, and, finding it too heavy to be removed, one of the horses was taken 
from the stable. The body was then thrown across the horse; and stones having 
been put into the sack, the body, with the sack thus rendered weighty by the 
stones, was thrown into the pond. Mrs. Probert distinctly saw something heavy 
drawn across the garden where Thurtell was. The parties then returned to 
the house; and Mrs. Probert, whose fears and suspicions were now most pow- 
erfully excited, went down stairs and listened behind the parlour door. ‘Che 
parties now proceeded to share the booty; and Thurtell divided with them to 
the amount of 6/. each. The purse, the pocket-book, and certain papers which 
might lead to detection, were carefully burned. They remained up late; and 
Probert, when he went to bed, was surprised to find that his wife was not 
asleep. Huntand Thurtell still continued to sit up in the parlour. The next 
morning, as early as six o’clock, Hunt and Thurtell were both seen out, and 
in the lane together. Some men who were at work there, observed them, as 
they called it, “ grabbling” for something in the hedge. ‘They were spoken to 
by these men, and as persons thus accosted must say something, Thurtell ob- 
served, “that it was a very bad road, and that he had nearly been capsized 
there last night.” The men said, “I hope you were not hurt.” Thurtell an- 
swered, “Oh no, the gig was not upset,” and they then went away. These 
men, thinking something might have been lost on the spot, searched after Hunt 
and Thurtell were gone. In one place, they found a quantity of blood, further 
on they discovered a bloody knife, and next they found a bloody pistol—one 
of the identical pair which he would show were purchased by Hunt. That 
pistol bore upon it the marks of blood and of human brains. The spot was 
afterwards still further examined, and more blood was discovered, which had 
been concealed by branches and leaves, so that no doubt could be entertained 
that the murder had been committed in this particular place. On the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, the 25th of October, Thurtell and Hunt left Probert’s 
cottage in the gig which Hunt had come down in, carrying away with them 
the gun, the carpet-bag, and the backgammon-board, belonging to Mr. Weare. 
These articles were taken to Hunt’s lodgings, where they were afterwards 
found. When Hunt arrived in town on Saturday, he appeared to be unusually 
gay. He said, ‘“‘We Turpin lads can do the trick. I am able to drink wine 
now, and I will drink nothing but wine.” He seemed to be very much ele- 
vated at the recollection of some successful exploit. It was observed, that 
Thurtell’s hands were very much scratched, and some remark having been 
made on the subject, he stated, “ that they had been out netting partridges, and 
that his hands got scratched in that occupation.” On some other points, he 
gave similarly evasive answers. On Sunday, John Thurtell, Thomas Thurtell, 
Noyes, and Hunt, spent the day at Probert’s cottage. Hunt went down dressed 
in a manner so very shabby, as to excite observation. But in the course of the 
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day he went up stairs, and attired himself in very handsome clothes. There 
was very little doubt that those were the clothes of the deceased Mr. Weare. 
He had now to call the attention of the jury to a very remarkable circum- 
stance. On the Saturday Hunt had a spade sent to his lodgings, which he 
took down to the cottage on Sunday. When he got near Probert’s garden, he 
told that individual, “that he had brought it down to dig a hole to bury the 
body in.” On that evening, Probert did really visit Mr. Nicholls; and the lat- 
ter said to him, “that some persons had heard the report of a gun or pistol in 
the lane, on Friday evening; but he supposed it was some foolish joke.” Pro- 
bert, on his return, stated this to Thurtell and Hunt, and the information ap- 
peared to alarm the former, who said, “he feared he should be hanged.” The 
intelligence, however, inspired them all with a strong desire to conceal the 
body effectually. Probert wished it to be removed from his pond; for, had it 
been found there, he knew it would be important evidence against himself. 
He declared that he would not suffer it to remain there; and Thurtell and Hunt 
promised to come down on the Monday, andremoveit. On Monday, Thurtell 
and Hunt went out in the gig, and in furtherance of that scene of villany which 
they meditated, they took with them Probert’s boy. They carried him to va- 
rious places, and finally lodged the boy at Mr. Tetsall’s, in Conduit-street. On 
the evening of that same Morday, Hunt and Thurtell came down to the cot- 
tage. Hunt engaged Mrs. Probert in conversation, while Thurtell and Pro- 
bert took the body out of the pond, put it into Thurtell’s gig, and then gave 
notice to Hunt that the gig was ready. In this manner they carried away the 
body that night; but where they took it to, Probert did not know. It appeared, 
however, that the body was carried to a pond near Elstree, at a considerable 
distance from Probert’s cottage, and there sunk, as it had before been in Pro- 
bert’s pond, in a sack containing a considerable quantity of stones. Huntand 
Thurtell then went to London; and the appearance of the gig the next morn- 
ing clearly told the way in which it had been used over night; a quantity of 
blood and mud being quite perceptible at the bottom. The parties heard that 
the report of the pistol in the lane on the Friday evening, and the discovery of 
the blood in the field, had led to great alarm amongst the magistracy. Inquiry 
was set on foot, and Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert were at length apprehended. 
It was found that Hunt had adopted a peculiar mode for the purpose of con- 
cealing his identity; for when he was hiring the gig, and doing various other 
acts connected with this atrocious proceeding, he wore very long whiskers; 
but on the Monday after the murder, he had them taken off; and they all knew 
that nothing could possibly alter the appearance of a man more than the taking 
away of large bushy whiskers. Strict inquiries were made by the magistrates, 
but nothing was ascertained to prove to a certainty who was murdered. The 
body was, however, found on the Thursday, Hunt having given evidence as to 
the place where the body was deposited. The evidence which Hunt gave, and 
which led to the finding of the body, he would use: but no other fact coming 
out of his mouth, save that, would he advert to. He was entitled, in point of 
law, to make use of that. The fact only of the disclosure by Hunt, in conse- 
quence of which the body was discovered, was he permitted to make use of; 
and te that alone, so far as Hunt’s confession went, he would confine himself. 
But by reference to his conversations with others, and to various circumstances 
not adverted to by him, he was convinced that he should be enabled to establish 
a perfect and complete chain of evidence. He had now stated the principal 
part of the facts which it would be his duty to lay before the jury. Some of 
them, they must observe, would depend on the evidence of an accomplice; for 
Probert, though not an accomplice defore the murder, was confessedly privy to 
a certain part of the transaction—to the concealment of the body—to the con- 
cealment, consequently, of the murder. He must be looked upon as a bad, a 
very bad man. He was presented to the jury in that character. What good 
man could ever lend himself, in the remotest degree, to so revolting a trans- 
action? An accomplice must always be, in a greater or less extent, a base 
man. The jury would therefore receive the evidence of Probert with extreme 
caution; and they would mark, with peculiar attention, how far his evidence 
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was confirmed by testimony that could not be impeached. But he would ad- 
duce such witnesses in confirmation of Probert’s statement—he would so con- 
firm him in every point, as to build up his testimony with a degree of strength 
and consistency which could not be shaken, much less overturned. He would 
prove by other witnesses besides Probert, that Thurtell set out with a compa- 
nion from London, who did not arrive at the ostensible end of his journey; he 
would prove that he had brought the property of that companion to Probert’s 
house, the double-barrelled gun, the backgammon-board, and the green carpet- 
bag; he would prove, that some time before he arrived at the cottage, the re- 
port of a gun or pisto] was heard in Gill’s-hill-lane, not far from the cottage; 
he would prove that his clothes were in a bloody state; and that, when he was 
apprehended, even on the Wednesday after the murder, he had not been able 
to efface all the marks from his apparel. Besides all this, they would find, 
that in his pocket, when apprehended, there was a penknife which was posi- 
tively sworn to as having belonged to Mr. Weare, and also the fellow pistol of 
that which was found adjoining the place where the murder was committed,— 
the pair having been purchased in Mary-le-bone-street by Hunt. These cir- 
cumstances brought the case clearly home to Thurtell. Next as to Hunt. He 
was charged as an accomplice before the fact. It was evident that he advised 
this proceeding. For what purpose, but to advise, did he proceed to the cot- 
tage? He was astranger to Mrs. Probert and her family; he was not expected 
at the cottage. There was not for him, as there was for Thurtell, an apology 
for his visit. He hired a gig, and he procured a sack—the jury knew to what 
end and purpose. They would also bear in mind, that the gun, travelling-bag, 
and backgammon-board were found in his lodging. These constituted a part 
of the plunder of Mr. Weare, and could only be possessed by a person partici- 
pating in this crime. Besides, there was placed about the neck of Probert’s 
wife, a chain, which had belonged to Mr. Weare, and round the neck of the 
murdered man there was found a shawl, which belonged to Thurtell, but which 
had been seen in the hands of Hunt. In giving this summary of the case, he 
had not stated every circumstance connected with it. His great anxiety was, 
not to state that which he did not firmly believe would be borne out by evi- 
dence. One circumstance he had omitted, which he felt it necess to la 
before the jury. It was, that a watch was seen in the =, of Thurtell, 
which he would show belonged to Mr. Weare. After Thurtell was apprehend- 
ed, and Hunt had said something on the subjest of this transaction, an officer 
asked Thurtell what he had done with the watch? He answered that, “when 
he was taken into custody, he put his hand behind him and chucked it away.” 
Thurtell also made another disclosure. He said, when questioned, “ that other 
persons, near the spot, were concerned in it, whom he forbore to mention.” 
As to Thurtell, the evidence would, he believed, clearly prove him to have been 
the perpetrator of the murder; and with respect to Hunt, it was equally clear 
that he was an accessary before the fact. 


I have to the best of my ability given you the circumstances as de- 
tailed by Mr. Gurney, and have omitted his preliminary remarks and ob- 
servations as to evidence. You have now the case before you as it was 
made out by the witnesses, whose examinations therefore [ shall sup- 
press—with the exception of those of Mr. and Mrs. Probert, which are 
too interesting and curious to allow of omission. Before I come to 
these, however, I must have your leave to describe a few of the wit- 
nesses, and to relate the effect which occasionally I remarked their evi- 
dence to have upon the prisoners. 

The officers and constables gave their accounts plainly, firmly, and un- 
grammatically, as gentlemen in their line generally do; and Mr. Ward, 
the surgeon of Watford, described the injuries of the deceased in a very 
intelligent manner, in spite of Mr. Platt, whose questions might have 
MAY, 1824.—No, 265 49 
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pozed the clearest heads. When Ruthven was called, there was a great 
stir in the court, as it was known that he had in his possession several 
articles of great interest. He took his place in the witness box, and is 
the course of his examination deposited on the table a pistol, and a pis- 
tol-key, a knife, a muslin handkerchief spotted with blood,—a ‘shirt, si- 
milarly stained; and a waistcoast, into the pockets of which bloody hands 
had been thrust. A coat and hat marked with blood were also pro- 
duced. ‘These all belonged to Thurtell, and he looked at them with 
an eye of perfect indifference. Ruthven then produced several articles 
belonging to the deceased, the gun, the carpet bag, and the clothes;— 
there was the shooting jacket, with the dog-whistle hanging at the but- 
ton hole, the half dirty leggings, the shooting shoes, the linen: and yet 
the sight of these things had no effect on either of the prisoners. 

Symmonds the constable, when sworn, took from his pocket a white 
folded paper, which he carefully undid, and produced to the court the fa- 
tal pistol with which the murder had been committed. It was a blue 
steel-barrelled pistol, with brass about the handle; the pan was opened, 
as the firing had left it, and was smeared with the black of gunpowder 
and the dingy stain of blood. ‘The barrel was bloody, and in the muzzle 
a piece of tow was thrust, to keep in the horrid contents, the murdered 
man’s brains. Against the back of the pan were the short curled hairs, 
of a silver sabled hue, which had literally been dug from the man’s head: 
they were glued to the pan firmly with crusted blood!—This deadly and 
appalling instrument made all shudder, save the murderers, who on the 
contrary looked unconcernedly at it, and I should say their very uncon- 
cern, when all others were thrilled, was guilt! 

Thomas Thurtell, when called seemed affected—and his brother 
seemed calm. Miss Noyes was very plain and very flippant. Rexwor- 
thy, the billiard-table keeper, spoke of his dead friend with great deci- 
sion; but the brother of Weare was truly shocked, and his sincere grief 
exposed the art and trickery of many serious and hysterical witnesses. 
The landlords were all thorough-bred landlords, sleek, sly and rosy. Mr. 
Field of the Artichoke, with a head which Rexworthy could have can- 
noned off, was a very meek kindly tapster. His little round head, with 
a little round nose to suit, a domestic nose, that would not quit the 
face, with a voice thin as small ale, was right pleasant to behold. The 
ostlers were rather overtaken,—all except he of the stable in Cross 
Street, Jem Shepherd, a thin, sober, pert fellow, who said all he knew 
clean out. Old John Butler, of the Bald Faced Stag, had steadied 
himself with very heavy liquor, and he contrived to eject his evidence 
out of his smock frock with tolerable correctness. Dick Bingham, 
another hero of the pitchfork, was quite undisgwsed, and he seemed to 
be confident and clear in proportion to the cordials and compounds, 

Little Addis, Probert’s boy, was a boy of uncommon quickness and 
pretty manner. He was a nice ingenuous lad. When you saw his youth, 
his innocence, his pretty face and frankness, you shuddered to think of 
the characters he had associated with, and the scenes he had witnessed. 
His little artless foot had kicked up the bloody leaves; he had seen the 
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stains fresh on the murderer’s clothes. His escape from death was mi- 
raculous! 

The cook, Susan Woodroofe, had no prepossessing appearance. She 
had no great skill too in language. Like Dan in John Bull, who when 
asked if he ever deviated, said,—No!—he always whistled:—she in 
speaking of the supper, when Mr. Bolland asked her if it was postponed! 
she replied—No! It was pork! 

When Probert was called, he was ushered through the dock into the 
body of the court. ‘The most intense interest at his entering the witness 
box was evidently felt by all persons, in which indeed even the prisoners 
joined. Hunt stood up, and looked much agitated:—Thurtell eyed the 
witness sternly and composedly. Probert was very well dresssed; and 
had a pair of new gloves on. He did not seem the least ashamed of his 
situation, but stood firmly up to answer Mr. Gurney, who very solemnly 
prefaced his examination, with charging him to tell the whole truth. The 
face of Probert is marked with deceit in every lineament. The eyes 
are like those of a vicious horse, and the lips are thick and sensual. His 
forehead recedes villanously in amongst a bush of grizzly black hair— 
and his ears project out of the like cover. His head and legs are too 
small for his body, and altogether he is an awkward, dastardly, and a 
wretched-looking animal. He gave the foliowing account with no hesi- 
tation, or shame, and stood up against Mr. Andrwes’ exposure with a 
face of brass. Indeed he seems to fear nothing but death or bodily pain. 
His grammar was very nearly as bad as his heart. 


I occupied a cottage in Gill’s-hill-lane six months before October last; my family 
consisted of Mrs. Probert, her two sisters (Misses Noyes,) part of the summer a 
servant maid and a boy ; in the month of October, only one Miss Noyes lived with 
us. In October also I had some children of Thomas Thurtell’s, two—none of my 
own. T. Thurtell is a brother of the prisoner’s. I have been for some time 
past acquainted with the prisoner, John Thurtell: he had been down to my cottage 
often, sporting with me; he knew the road to my cottage, and all the roads there- 
abouts, well. Gill’s-hill-lane, in which my cottage was, was out of the high road to 
St. Alban’s, at Radlett; my cottage was about a quarter of a mile from my high 
road. My regular way to the cottage would be to go along the high road through 
Radlett; there was a nearer way, but that was my usual way. My cottage was four- 
teen miles and a quarter from Tyburn turnpike. In the latter end of October, the 
week in which this happened, the prisoner John Thurtell, lodged at Tetsall’s, the 
Coach and Horses, in Conduit Street; Thomas Thurtell lodged there also. They 
were there every day that week. On Friday the 24th, I dined at Tetsall’s with John 
Thurtell and Hunt; Thomas Thurtell and Noyes were there also. After dinner, 
Thurtell said something to me about money. Four days previous to the 24th, I bor- 
rowed 10/. from John Thurtell; he then said, you must let me have it back on the 
Thursday or Friday ; on the Thursday I saw him at Mr. Tetsall’s, and he asked me 
if I had got the 10/.; I told him I had not; I had not collected any money. He said, 
I told you I should want it to-day or to-morrow, else it will be 300/. out of my 
pocket; but if you will let me have it to-morrow, it will answer the same purpose. 
On the next day (Friday) I paid him 5/. I borrowed 5/. of Mr. Tetsall ; that was 
after dinner. He then said, I think I shall go down to your cottage to-night ; are you 
going down ? and asked me if I could drive Hunt down. I said “yes.” He said, I 
expect a friend to meet me this evening a little after five, and if he comes I shal! 
down. If Ihave an opportunity I mean to do him, for he is a man that has robbed 
me of several hundreds. He added, I have told Hunt where to stop. I shall want 
him about a mile and a half beyond Elstree. If I should not go down, give Hunt a 
pound—which I did. Hunt had just come in, and Thurtell said, “ There Joe, there’s 
a pound; if Probert don’t come, hire a horse, you know where to stop for me.” I 
do rt know that Hunt made any answer ; I gave him twenty shillings in silyer ; Thur 
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tell deft the Coach and Horses almost immediately, in a horse and chaise; it was 2 

ay horse ; I believe Hunt brought the horse and chaise; Thurtell left a little after 

ve. I afterwards set off to go in my own gig; I took Hunt with me. When I came 
to the middle of Oxford Street, Hunt got out of the gig to purchase a loin of pork, 
by my request, for supper. When we came to the top of Oxford Street, Hunt said, 
** This is the place Jack is to take up his friend at.”” In our way down we overtook 
Thurtell, about four miles from London. Hunt said to me, “ There they are ; drive 
by, and take no notjce.” He added, “It’s all right; Jack has got him.’”’ There 
were two persons in the gig—Thurtell and another ; I passed them and said nothing. 
1 stopped at a public-house called the Bald-faced Stag, about seven miles from Lon- 
don, two miles short of Edgware. It was then perhaps, a quarter to seven. When 
Hunt said “It’s all right,” L asked him what was his name ? Hunt replied, “‘ You 
are not to know his name; you never saw him; you know nothing of him.” I got 
out at the Bald-faced Stag; 1 supplied the house with spirits. Hunt walked on, and 
said, Pll not go in, because I have not returned the horse-cloths I borrowed.” I 
stopped about twenty minutes ; I then drove on, and overtook Hunt about a quarter 
of a mile from Edgware. I took him up, and we drove to Mr. Clarke’s, at Edg- 
ware. We had a glass of brandy and water. I should think we did not stop ten 
minutes; we went into the bar. We stopped a little further in Edgware; and 
and bought half a bushel of corn ; I was out of corn at home; I put it in the gig. 
Hunt then said, “1 wonder where Thurtell is: he can’t have passed us.”” We then 
drove on to the Artichoke, kept by Mr. Field. We got there within about eight mi- 
nutes of eight. Neither | nor Hunt got out, We had four or five glasses of brandy 
and water, waiting for the express purpose of Thurtell coming up; we thought we 
heard a horse and chaise, and started; 1 thjnk we stopped more than three quarters 
of an hour at E'stree. We went about a mile and a half, to Mr. Phillimore’s Lodge, 
to wait for Thurteli. Hunt said, [shall wait here for John Thurtell, and he got out 
on the road. I drove on through Radlett, towards my own cottage ; when I came 
near My Own cottage, within about a hundred yards, I met John Thartell; he was 
on foot; he says “ Hollo! where ’s Hunt ?”” I said I had left him waiting near Philli- 
more’s Lodge for him; Jolin ‘hurtell said to that, ** Oh, I don’t want him now, for 
I have done the trick ;” he said he had killed his friend that he had brought down 
with him; he had ridded the country of a villian, who had robbed him of three 
or four hundred pounds !” I said, ‘* Good God ! I hope you have not killed the man ?”” 
and he said “It’s of no consequence to you, you don’t know him, nor you never 
saw him; do you go back and feteh Hunt, you know best where you left him!”. I 
returned to the place where I left Hunt, and found him near the spot where I left 
him. Thurtell did not go. I said to Hunt, when I took him up, “ John Thurtell is 
at my house—hbe has killcd his friend ;”? and Hunt said, “'Thank God, I am out of 
it; 1 am glad he has done it without me; I can’t think where the devil he could 
pass; I never saw him pass any where, but I’m glad I’m out of it.” He said, 
‘* This is the place we was to have done it,”” (meaning near Phillimore’s Lodge ;) I 
asked him who the man was, and he said “* You don ’t know him, and [ shall not tell 
you ;”” he said it was a man that had robbed Jack of several hundred pounds, and 
they meant to have it back again; by that time 1 had reached my own house; John 
Thurtell stood at the gate ; we drove into the yard; Hunt says, “‘ Thurtell where 
could you pass me?” Thartell replied, “It don’t matter where | passed you, 
I’ve done the trick—I have done it;”” Thurtell said, “* What the devil did you let 
Probert stop drinking at his d—d public houses for, when you knew what was to 
be done?” Hunt said, “I made sure you were behind or else we should not have 
stopped ;” I then took the loin of pork into the kitchen and gave it tc the servant 
to cook for supper. I then went into the parlour and introduced Hunt to Mrs. 
Probert; he had never been there before. ‘Uhurtell followed immediately; we 
had stopped in the yard a little time before we went in. I returned to the par- 
Your and told Mrs. Probert we were going to Mr. Nicholls’ to get leave for a 
day’s shooting; before we went out Thurtell took a sack and a cord with him. 
We then went down the lane, I carried the lantern: as we went along Thurtell 
said, “I began to think, Hunt, you would not come.’ Hunt said * We made 
gure you were behind.” I walked foremost; Thurtell said, ‘* Probert, he is just 
beyond the second turning.’”” When he came to the second turning he said it is a 
little further on. He at length said, “This is the place.” We then loeked about 
for a pistol and knife, but could not find either; we got over the hedge and there 
found the body lying; the head was bound up in a shawl, I think a red one (here 
the shawl already produced, was shown to witness;) I can’t say that is the shawl. 
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Thurtell searched the deceased’s pockets, and found a pocket-book containing three 
five pound notes, a memorandum book, and some silver. John Thurtell said, “ This 
is all he has got, I took the watch and purse when I killed him.”” The body was 
then put into a sack, head foremost; the sack came to the knees, and was tied with 
a cord; it was the sack John Thurtell had taken out of the gig; we then left the 
body there and went towards home, Thurtell said, “ When I first shot him he 
jamped out of the gig and ran like the devil, singing out that ‘he would deliver all 
he had if I’d only spare hislife.””’ John Thurtell said, I jumped out of the gig 
and ran after him ; I got him down, and began to cut his throat, as I thought, close 
to the jugular vein, but I could not stop his singing out; 1 then jammed the pistol 
into his head ; I gave it a turn round, and then I knew I had done him,” He then 
said to Hunt, ‘Joe, you ought to have been with me, for I thought at one time he 
would have got the better of me. These d—d pistols are like spits, they are of no 
use.” Hunt said, “I should have thought one of those pistols would have killed 
him dead, but you had plenty of tools with you ;”” we then returned to the house and 
supped. In the course of the evening, after supper, John Thurtell produced a hand- 
seme gold watch; I think double cased ; it had a gold chain attached to it. He took 
off the chain and offered to make Mrs. Probert a present of it, saying it was more 
fit for a lady than a gentleman. Mrs. Probert refused for some time, but at length 
accepted of it. He put the watch and seal in his pocket; we had no spare bed that 
night; I asked when they would go to bed. I said my sister would sleep with Tho- 
mas Thurtell’s children, and that they could have her bed. They answered they 
would sleep on the sofa. Hunt sang two or three songs after supper; he is a pro- 
fessional singer. Mrs. Probert and Miss Noyes went to bed between twelve and 
one. When they were gone, John Thurtell took out a pocket-book, a purse, and a 
memorandum-book ; the purse contained sovereigns ; I can’t say how many. He took 
15/. in notes from the pocket-book, and gave Hunt and myself a 5/. note and a sovereign 
each, saying —“ that’s your share of the blunt.” There were several papers in the 
books ; they and the purse and books were burnt; a carpet bag was opened. Thurtell 
said it had belonged to the man he had murdered ; it contained wearing apparel and 
shooting materials ; they were examined and put in again; I think two or three silk 
handkerchiefs were left out ; there was also a back-gammon board, containing dice and 
cards: I also saw a double-barrelled gun ; It was taken out of a case and looked at; 
allthe things were taken away next day in a gig, by Thurtell and Hunt. After this, 
Thurtell said, “I mean to have Barber Beaumont and Woods ;” Barber Beaumont 
is a director of a fire office with which John Thurtell had some dispute ; Woods isa 
young man in London who keeps company with Miss Noyes. It was a general con. 
versation, and I cannot recollect the particulars: he might have mentioned other 
names, but I can’t recollect them. Thurtell said to Hunt, “We must now go out 
and fetch the body, and put it in the pond.” I said, “By G—d, you shan’t put 
it in the pond, you'll be my ruin else.”” There is a pond in my ground. Thurtell 
said, ** Had it not been for the mistake of Hunt I should have killed him in the other 
lane, and returned to town and inquired of hisfriends why he had not come.” First, 
only Thurtell and Hunt went out; when they came back, Hunt said, “ Probert, he 
is too heavy, we can’t carry him ; we have only brought him a little way.”” Thur- 
tell said, ** Will you go with us? I’ll put the bridle on my horse and fetch him.” [| 
went out to the stable with him, and left Hunt waiting near the gate. Thurtell’s 
horse was brought out, and Thurtell and I went down and brought the body on the 
horse ; Hunt did not go with us. We took the body to Mr. Wardle’s field, near my 
gate. Hunt took the horse back to the stable, and came back to the garden, and 
we dragged the body down the garden to the pond, we put some stones in the 
sack, and threw the body into the pond. The man’s feet were perhaps half a foot 
above the water; John Thurtell got a cord, threw it round the feet, and gave me 
the other end, and I dragged it into, the centre of the pond, and it sunk. We all 
three returned to the cottage, and I went to bed almost immediately. I found my 
wife up; next morning, I came down about nine o’clock. Thurtell said, in pre- 
sence of Hunt, that they had been down the lane, to look for the pistol and knife, 
but neither could be found. They asked me to go down the lane and seek them, 
in the course of the day; which I promised to do. When 1 went down the lane, 
I saw a man at work near the spot, so I took no notice. That morning the 

went away after breakfast. On Sanday they came down again; and Thomas Thur- 
tell and Mr. Noyes came also. Thomas t hurtell and Hunt came in a gig. Hunt 
brought a new spade with him. He said it was to dig a grave for the deceased that 
he brought it. Hunt returned with the gig after setting down Thomas Thurtell, 
and brought John Thurtell and Noyes in the ehaise. Hunt was very dirtily dressex: 
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when he came down, and went up stairs to change. When he came down, he was 
well dressed—in almost new clothes. Hunt said the clothes belonged to the deceased ; 
he told me had thrown a new spade over the hedge into my garden; I saw it after- 
wards ; it was a new spade. John Thurtell and I walked to the pond. He asked 
me if the body had risen ? I said, no; and he said it would lay there for a month. 
In the afternoon Hewart called, and I went with him to Mr. Nicholls’. On my 
return, [ to!d ‘Thurtell and Hunt that Mr. Nicholls had told me that some one 
had fired a pistol or gun off in Gill’s-hill-lane on Friday night, and that there 
were cries of murder, as though some one had been killed. He said it was about 
eight o’clock, and added, “I suppose it wasdone by some of your friends to frighten 
each other.” John Thurtell said, “then I am baked.” I said, “I am afraid it’s a 
bad job, as Mr. Nicholls seems to know all about it; [am very sorry it ever hap- 
pened here, as I fear it will be my ruin.” ‘Thurtell said, “never mind Probert, 
they can do nothing with you.” I said the body must be immediately taken out of 


my pond again. Thurtell said, “II! tell you what I’ll do, Probert; after you are ° 


all gone to bed, Joe and I will take the body up and bury it.””. Hunt was present at 
this. I told them that would be as bad, if they buried it in the garden. John Thur- 
tell said, “1’ll bury him where you nor no one else can findhim.”” As John Thurtell 
was going into the parlour, Hunt said, “* Probert, they can do nothing with you or 
me, even if they do find it out, as we were neither of us at the murder.’ ‘Thurtell 
and Hunt sat up all that night; I, Noyes, and Thomas Thurtell, went to bed. Tho- 
mas Thurtell slept with his children. In the morning, John Thurtell and Hunt said 
they went to dig a grave, and the dogs were barking all night, and they thought some 
one was about the ground. John Thurtell said, “‘ Joe and I will come down to-night 
and take him quite away, and that will be better for you altogether.’”” Thomas 
‘Thurtell and Hunt, and my boy, Addis, went away in one chaise after breakfast, and 
John Thurtell, Thomas Noyes, and Miss Noyes in another. The boy was sent to 
town to be out of the way. That evening John Thurtell and Hant came again in a 
gig about nine; they took supper; after supper, John Thurtell and I went to the 
stable, leaving Hunt talking to Mrs. Probert. Thurtell said, “Come, let’s get the 
body up; while Hunt is talking to Mrs. Probert, she will not suspect.” We went 
to the pond, and got the body up; we took it out of the sack, and cut the clothes all 
off it. We left the body naked on the grass, and returned to the parlour; we then 
went to the stables, and John ‘Thurtell went to his gig, and took out a new sack and 
some cord; we all three returned to the pond, and put the body head-foremost into 
the sack; we ail three carried it to the lower garden gate; we left Hunt waiting 
with the body, while Thurtell and I went round the pond, I carried the bundle of 
clothes, and threw it into the gig ; we then put the horse to, and Thurtell said, “ we 
had better leave the clothes here, Probert, there is not room forthem.” The clothes 
were left, and the body was put into the gig. I refused to assist them in settling the 
body inthe gig. They went away. I next morning, burnt some of the clothes, and 
threw the rest away in different places. I was taken into custody on the Tuesday 
evening after they went away.* 


*T am able on pretty good authority, to hand you the following statement as made 
by Probert, previously to his being admitted evidence. You will see how he has 
softened the blasphemy—for I believe there is not one oath here which he did not 

ut down. The words in Italics are alterations which he made when he understood 
1e was to be admitted. Are they not prudent additions ? 

«‘ When I got to Phillimore’s Lodge, Hunt said, “I must get out here, for this 
is the place I was to have rode the single horse to, if you had not come down.” I 
said, as he was getting out, “ What do you mean by stopping here ?’—** Why I am 
going to wait here for John Thurtell.”—I said, ** What can you want to wait here 
tor John Thurtell, when he knows the way to my place.” He said, “I shall wait 
here, and you must goon.” I continued for at least five minutes endeavouring to 
persuade him to go on with me.—He said he would not, and turned short round and 
walked back towards London. I then drove on home, and met John Thurtell within 
about a hundred yards of my own house. John Thurtell said, “ Where ’s Hunt ?” 
I said, ** I have left him at Phillimore’s Lodge, waiting for you.” ‘ Damn his stupid 
blood, did he think I was going to be all night upon the road. The fact is, I don’t 
want him now, for I have killed my friend.” J said, “ Good God, I hope you have 
not killed any person, much more a friend.” He said, “*Oh, it’s the damned thief 
that robbed me of my three hundred pounds. Will you go back and fetch Hunt, as 
you know where vou have put him down best. [ shall not go in vour house till you 
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Mrs. Probert is by no means possessed of “ a well-favoured face.” — 
It has a good and a constant colour, which in moments of great grief and 
hysteric passion, is a great comfort—but her forehead is ill-shaped and 
large—and her sly grey eyes have a wildness which I should be loth to 
confide in. She gave her evidence drop by drop, and not then without 
great squeezing. Every dangerous question overcame her agitated nerves, 
and she very properly took time to recover before she answered. Her 
sudden vehement and tearful joy at the safety of her husband was late 
but timely; for, to my certain knowledge, Mr. Nicholson had informed 
her of it on the 5th of December, just one month before her hysterics. 
In truth, my dear friend, so abominable a farce never was played off in 
a Court of Justice; but it had its effect, for it touched his Lordship and 
made Mr. Gurney weep!—This was the sum of her evidence. 


I remember the night of the 24th of October, when Mr. John Thurtell and Mr. 
Hunt came to Gill’s-hill-cottage, to have heard the sound of a gig passing my cottage. 
It was about eight o’clock, Ithink. The bell of our cottage was rung nearly an hour 
after. After that ringing nobody came into our house. My husband came home that 
night nearly at ten. I came down stairs, found Mr. Probert, John Thurtell, and a 
stranger, in the parlour. My husband introduced that stranger as Mr. Hnnt to me. 
I saw John Thurtell take out a gold chain, which he showed to me. It was a gold 
watch chain with a great deal of work about it; it was such a chain as this, I think 
(the chain was shown her.) He offered to make it a present to me ; I refused it for 
some time, and at last he gave it to me (she was shown the box and chain produced 
by the constable at Watford.) I recollect giving that box and the chain to the con- 
stable, in the presence of the magistrates. When I and Miss Noyes went up stairs, 
we left John Thurtell, Hunt, and Mr. Probert in the room. I did not go to bed im- 
mediately ; I went from my room to the stairs to listen; I leaned over the banisters. 
What I heard in leaning over the banisters, was all in a whisper. What I heard at 
first was, I thought, about trying on clothes. The first I heard was, “ This, I think, 
will fit you very well.’ I heard a noise like a rustling of papers on the table: I heard 
also something like the noise of papers thrown in the fire. I afterwards went up tu 


come back.” I then went after Huut, and met him just beyond Mr. Phillimore’s 
Lodge. As soon as he saw me he came to the gig and got up. _ I said, ** Good God! 
Hunt, John Thurtell says he has killed the gentleman he brought down with him.’”” 
“ Well,” said he, “I am glad I am out of it, but d—n his eyes he meant to have 
killed him here, that is what I got out for. D—n his eyes he has robbed Uhurtell of 
three hundred pounds, and we meant to have had it back again. J was to have rode a 
horse here, but finding you was coming down, Jack said, you might as well drive 
me down, for a d—d fool like you would not suspect murder.” By this time I had 
got home and said, “ By God you should neither of you come to my house if I had 
known this had beer the case.”” Hunt said, “* Why d—n it, it can make no differ- 
ence to you; you don’t know the man.”” When we got into the yard, J was horror- 
struck, and went into the stable, not knowing what to do for fear : while there I 
heard Hunt say, ** Where the devil did you pass me, Jack?” Thurtell said, “I 
don’t know where the hell I passed you—why the devil did you let that Probert 
stay guzzling at his public-houses, when you knew what was to be done ? Suppose 
he had got the best of me—I then should have got baked.” ‘“ Why Jack, you 
know you had got the tools to do it, and might have killed two or three such as 
him.” ‘ Why,” said he, “ those blasted pistols were of no use—they are like squibs, 
I shot him in the face, and he jumped out of the gig, and ran like hell, and I after 
him. He kept singing out, Jack, I’Il give you all the money back I won of you, but 
don’t take my life. 1 got hold of him, took out my knife, and gave hima cut, as [ 
thought, about the jugular vein, but that did not stop his singing out. I then laid 
hold of the pistol and jammed it right into his head, and turned it round, then I 
knew [had done him. J have just dragged him through the hedge, and we must 
go and fetch him presently. I shall call the lane Turpin’s Lane, and if ever you 
split (meaning me) you must expect the same fate.’—Hunt said, ‘Have you got 
the kick all right, for that’s what we must now look to °” 
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my own chamber. Out of doors I saw something; I looked from my window, and 
saw two gentlemen go from the pariour to the stable; they led a horse out of the 
stable, and opened the yard gate and let the horse out. Some time after that I heard 
something in the garden; I heard something dragged, as it seemed, very heavily ; it 
appeared to me to come from the stable to the garden; the garden is near the back 
gate; it was dragged along the dark walk ; I had a view of it, when they dragged it 
out of the dark walk ; it seemed very large and heavy; it was in a sack, It was after 
this [ heard the rustling of papers, and the conversation I have described. After the 
sack was dragged out of the dark walk, I had a view of it until it was half way down 
the walk to the pond. I had a good view of it so far. After this I heard a noise 
like a heap of stones thrown into a pit, I can’t describe it any other way; it was a 
hollow sound. I heard, besides what I have before mentioned, some further conver- 
sation. The first I heard was, I think, Hunt’s voice; he said, “let us take a 5f. 
note each.”’ I did not hear Thurtell say any thing; then—I am trying to recollect 
—I heard another voice say, ‘we must say there was a hare thrown up in the gig 
on the cushion—we must tell the boy so in the morning.” I next heard a voice, I 
can’t exactly say whose, * we had better be off to town by four or five o’clock in the 
morning ;”’ and then, [ think, John Thurtell it was, who said, “ We had better not 
go before eight or nine o’clock;” and the parlour door then shut, I heard John 
Thurtell say also (I think it was his voice,) Holding shall be next.”” [ rather think 
it was Hunt who next spoke; he asked, * Has he (Holding) got money?” John 
Thurtell replied, “It is not money I want, it is revenge ; it is,” said John Thurtell, 
** Holding who has ruined my friend here.” 1 did not at first understand who this 
friend was; I believe it meant, Mr. Probert, my husband, I cannot say whether 
Holding had any thing to do in the transaction of my husband’s bankruptcy. ‘It was 
Holding,”’ said John Thurtell, ‘* who ruined my friend here, and destroyed my peace 
of mind.’”? My husband came to bed about half-past one or two o’clock; I believe 
it was; I did not know exactly the hour. 


At the close of the evidence for the Crown, although in answer to his 
Lordship’s inquiry, the jury decided on going through the case;—they 
revoked that decision at the desire of John Thurtell; who strongly but 
respectfully pressed on their attention the long and harassing time he had 
stood at that bar; and begged for a night’s cessation to recruit his strength 
previous to his making his defence. Hunt said nothing:—but Thurtell’s 
manner was too earnest to admit of denial, and the Court adjourned—an 
officer having been sworn to keep the jury apart from all persons. 

I should not have omitted to mention an admirable piece of presence 
of mind and by-play which Thurtell showed towards Clarke the publican, 
who had been an old acquaintance: on Clarke’s turning to bow to him 
when he entered the witness box, in which he was about to speak to the 
prisoner’s identity;—Thurtell received the bow with a look of ignorant 
wonder,—and elevated his eye-brows as though to say, ‘‘ How! bow to 
me!—I know you not.”’ This could but have been instantaneous, but 
the intention of the prisoner was evident, and the trick was inimitably 
well performed. 

At half-past ten at night we were allowed to return to our houses and 
our food:—at half-past seven in the morning, we were again wedged 
together in the same court. 

Thurtell, with the exception of a white kerchief round the neck, was 
dressed as on the previous day;—he looked as though he had passed a 
good night; and yet he must have been busy in the brain through all 
the dark hours!—There was a more sallow paleness on Hunt’s face,— 
and less care seemed to have been taken in the arrangement of his 
court-dress. 
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The jury were re-assembled—and the trial proceeded. 

Ruthven and Thomas Thurtell were recalled on some trifling points— 
and in a short time, Mr. Justice Park informed John Thurtell, that he 
was ready to hear any observations he had to make. Thurtell intimated, 
in a murmur to Wilson, which Wilson interpreted to the Court, that he 
wished his witnesses to be examined first, as though he thought their evi- 
dence would interfere with his eloquence; but this was refused, as being 
contrary to the practice. 


Thurtell now seemed to retire within himself for half a miute—and 
then slowly,—the crowd being breathlessly silent and anxious,—drawing 
in his breath, gathering up his frame, and looking very steadfastly at the 
jury, he commenced his defence.—He spoke in a deep, measured, and 
unshaken tone ;—accompanying it with a rather studied theatrical action. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury,—Under greater difficulties than ever man 
encountered, I now rise to vindicate my character and defend my life. I have been 
supported in this hour of trial, by the knowledge that my cause is heard before an 
enlightened tribunal, and that the free institutions of my country have placed my 
destiny in the hands of twelve men, who are uninfluenced by prejudice, and unawed 
by power. I have been represented by the press, which carries its benefits or curses 
on rapid wings from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, as a man more de- 
praved, more gratuitously and habitually profligate and cruel, than has ever appeared 
in modern times. I have been held up to the world as the perpetrator of a murder, 
under circumstances of greater aggravation, of more cruel and premeditated atrocity, 
than it ever before fell to the lot of man to have seen or heard of. I have been held 
forth to the world as a depraved, heartless, remorseless, prayerless villain, who had 
seduced my friend into a sequestered path, merely in order to despatch him with the 
greater security—as a snake who had crept into his bosom only to strike a sure 
blow—as a monster, who, after the perpetration of a deed from which the hardest 
heart recoils with horror, and at which humanity stands aghast, washed away the re- 
membrance of my guilt in the midst of riot and debauchery. You, gentlemen, must 
have read the details which have been daily, I may say hourly, published regarding 
me. It would be requiring more than the usual virtue of our nature to expect that 
you should entirely divest your minds of those feelings, I may say those creditable 
feelings, which such relations must have excited; but I am satisfied, that as far as 
it is possible for men to enter into a grave investigation with minds unbiassed, and 
judgments unimpaired, after the calumnies with which the public mind has been de- 
luged—I say, I am satisfied, that with such minds and such judgments, you have this 
day assumed your sacred office. ‘The horrible guilt which has been attributed to me, 
is such as could not have resulted from custom, but must have been the innate prin- 
ciple of my infant mind, and have ‘grown with my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength. But I will call before you gentlemen whose characters are unim- 
peachable, and whose testimony must be above suspicion, who will tell you, that the 
time was when my bosom overflowed with all the kindly feelings, and even my fail- 
ings were those of an improvident generosity and an unsuspecting friendship. Beware, 
then, gentlemen, of an anticipated verdict. Do not suffer the reports which you 
have heard to influence your determination. Do not believe that a few short years 
can have reversed the course of nature, and converted the good feelings which I pos- 
sessed into the spirit of malignant cruelty to which only demonscan attain. A kind, 
affectionate, and religious mother directed the tender steps of my infanoy, in the 
paths of piety and virtue. My rising youth was guided in the way that it should go 
by a father whose piety was universally known and believed—whose kindness and 
charity extended to all who came within the sphere of its influence. After leaving 
my paternal roof, I entered into the service of our late revered monarch, who was 
justly entitled the “father of his people.” You will learn from some of my honour- 
able companions, that while I served under his colours, I never tarnished their lus- 
tre. The country which is dearto me I have served. I have fought for her. Ihave 
shed my bloed for her. I feared not in the open field to shed the blood of her de- 
clared foes. But oh! to suppose that on that account I was ready to raise the assassin’s 
arm against my friend, and with that view to draw him into secret places for his de- 
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struction—it is monstrous, horrible, incredible. I have been represented to you a3 4 
man who was given to gambling, and the constant companion of gamblers. To this 
accusation, in some part, my heart, with feeling penitence, pleads guilty. I have 
gambled. I have been a gambler, but not for the last three years. During that 
time I have not attended or betted upon a horse-race, or a fight, or any public exhi- 
bition of that nature. If I have erred in these things, half of the nobility of the land 
have been my examples; some of the most enlightened statesmen of the country 
have been my companions in therm. I have indeed been a gambler—I have been an 
unfortunate one. But whose fortune have I ruined?—whom undone?—My own fa- 
mily have I ruined—I have undone myself! At this moment I feel the distress of 
my situation. But, gentlemen, let not this misfortune entice your verdict against 
me. Beware of your own feelings, when you are told by the highest authority, that 
the heart of man is deceitful above all things. Beware, gentlemen, of an anticipated 
verdict. It is the remark of a very sage and experienced writer of antiquity, that no 
man becomes wicked all at once. And with this, which I earnestly request you to 
bear in mind, I proceed to lay before you the whole career of my life. I will not tire 
you with tedious repetitions, but I will disclose enough of my past life to inform your 
judgments; leaving it to your clemency to supply whatever little defects you may 
observe. You will consider my misfortunes, and the situation in which I stand—the 
deep anxiety that I must feel—the object for which I have to strive. You may suppose 
something of all this ; but oh! no pencil, though dipped in the lines of heaven, can 
portray my feelings at this crisis. Recollect, [ again entreat you, my situation, and 
allow something for the workings of a mind little at ease; and pity and forgive the 
faults of my address. ‘The conclusion of the late war, which threw its lustre upon 
the fortunes of the nation generally, threw a gloomy shadow over mine. I entered 
into a mercantile life with feelings as kind, and with a heart as warm, as I had car- 
ried with me in the service. I took the commercial world as if it had been governed 
by the same regulations as the army. I looked upon the merchants as if they had 
been my mess-companions. In my transactions I had with them, my purse was as 
open, my heart as warm, to answer their demands, as they had been to my former 
associates. I need not say that any fortune, however ample, would have been insuf- 
ficient to meet such a course of conduct. I, of course, became the subject of a com- 
mission of bankruptey. My solicitor, in whom I had foolishly confided as my most 
particular friend, I discovered, too late, to have been a traitor—a man who was fore- 
most in the ranks of my bitterest enemies. But for that man, I should still have 
been enabled to regain a station in society, and I should have yet preserved the 
esteem of my friends, and, above all, my own self-respect. But how often is it seen, 
that the avarice of one creditor destroys the clemency of all the rest, and for ever 
dissipates the fair prospect of the unfortunate debtor. With the kind assistance of 
Mr. Thomas Oliver Springfield, I obtained the signature of all my creditors to a pe- 
tition for superseding my bankruptcy. But justthen, when I flattered myself that 
my ill fortune was about to close—that my blossoms were ripening—there came “a 
frost—a nipping frost.”” My chief creditor refused to sign unless he was paid a bonus 
of 300/. upon his debt beyond all the other creditors. This demand was backed by 
the man who was at the time his and my solicitor. I spurned the offer—I awakened 
his resentment. I was cast upon the world— my all disposed of—in the deepest dis- 
tress. My brother afterwards availed himself of my misfortune, and entered into 
business. His warehouses were destroyed by the accident of a fire, as has been proved 
by the verdict of a jury on a trial at which the venerable Judge now present presided. 
But that accident, unfortunate as it was, has been taken advantage of in order to 
insinuate that he was guilty of crime, because his property was destroyed by it, as 
will be proved by the verdict of an honest and upright jury in an action for conspi- 
racy, which will be tried ere long before the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. A 
conspiracy there was—but where? Why, in the acts of the prosecutor himself, Mr. 
Barber Beaumont, who was guilty of suborning witnesses, and who will be proved 
to have paid for false testimony. Yes; this professed friend of the aggrieved—this 
pretended prosecutor of public abuses—this self-appointed supporter of the laws, 
who panders to rebellion, and has had the audacity to raise its standard in the front 
of the royal palace—this man, who has just head enough to contrive crime, but not 
heart enough to feel its consequences—this is the real author of the conspiracy, 
which will shortly undergo legal investigation. To these particulars I have thought 
it necessary to call your attention, in language which you may think perhaps too 
warm-in terms not so measured, but that they may incur vour reproof. But— 
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*¢ The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear, 
‘¢ The blood will follow where the knife is driven.” 


You have been told that I intend to decoy Woods to his destruction; and he has said 
that he saw me in the passage of the house. I can prove, by honest witnesses, fel- 
low-citizens of my native city of Norwich, that | was there at that time ; but, for the 
sake of an amiable and innocent female, who might be injured, I grant to Mr. Woods 
the mercy of my silence. When, before this, did it ever fall to the lot of any sub- 
ject to be borne down by the weight of calumny and obloquy which now oppresses 
me? The press, which ought to be the shield of public liberty, the avenger of public 
wrongs—which, above all, should have exerted itself to preserve the purity of its 
favourite institution, the trial by jury—has directed its whole force to my injury and 
prejudice ; it has heaped slander upon slander, and whetted the public appetite for 
slanders more atrocious; nay more, what in other men would serve to refute and 
repel the shaft of calumny, is made to stain with a deeper die the villanies ascribed 
tome. One would have thought, that some time spent in the service of my country 
would have entitled me to some favour from the public under a charge of this nature. 
But no; in my case the order of things is changed—nature is reversed. The acts of 
times long since past have been made to cast a deeper shadow over the acts attri- 
buted to me within the last few days; and the pursuit of a profession, hitherto held 
honourable among honourable men, has been turned to the advantage of the accusa- 
tion against me. You have been told that after the battle, I boasted of my inhumanity 
to a vanquished, yielding, wounded enemy—that I made a wanton sacrifice of my 
bleeding and supplicating foe, by striking him to the earth with my cowardly steel ; 
and that, after this deed of blood, I coldly sat down to plunder my unhappy victim. 
Nay, more—that with folly indescribable and incredible, I boasted of my barbarity 
as of a victory. Is there an English officer, is there an English soldier, or an Eng- 
lish man, whose heart would not have revolted with hatred against such baseness 
and folly? Far better, gentlemen, would it have been for me, rather than have 
seen this day, to have fallen with my honourable companions, stemming and opposing 
the tide of battle upon the field of my country’s glory. Then my father and my 
family, though they would have mourned my loss, would have blessed my name, and 
shame would not have rolled its burning fires over my memory !—Before I recur to 
the evidence brought against my life, I wish to return my most sincere thanks to the 
High Sheriff and the Magistrates for their kindness shown to me. I cannot but ex- 
press my unfeigned regret at a slight misunderstanding whieh has occurred between 
the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, the visiting magistrate, and my solicitor. As it was nothing 
more than a misunderstanding, [ trust the bonds of friendship are again ratified be- 
tween us all, My most particular gratitude is due to the Rev. Mr. Franklin, whese 
kind visits and pious consolations have inspired me with a deeper sense of the awful 
truths of religion, and have trebly armed my breast with fortitude to serve me on 
this day. Though last, not least—let me not forget Mr. Wilson, the governor of 
the prison, and the fatherly treatment which he has shown me throughout. My 
memory must perish ere I can forget his kindness. My heart must be cold ere it 
can cease to beat with gratitude to him, and wishes for the prosperity of his family. 


* * * & * * 


Here the prisoner read a long written comment on the weaker parts 
of the evidence;—the stronger, and indeed the decisive parts, he left 
untouched. ‘This paper was either so ill-written, or Thurtell was so im- 
perfect a reader, that the effect was quite fatal to the previous flowery 
appeal to the Jury. He stammered, blundered, and seemed confused 
throughout; until he came to the Percy Anecdotes, from which he 
preached some very tedious instances of the fallibility of circumstantial 
evidence.—When he finished his books and laid aside the paper, he 
seemed to return with joy and strength to his memory,—and to muster 
up all his might for the peroration:— 


** And now, gentlemen, having read those cases to you, am not I justified in say- 
ing, that unless you are thoroughly convinced that the circumstances before you are 
absolutely inconsistent with my innocence, I have a claim to your verdict of acquit- 
tal? Am TI not justified in saying, that you might come to the conclusion that al] 
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the circumstances stated might be true, and yet I be innocent? Iam sure, gentie- 
men, you will banish from your minds any prejudice which may have been excited 
against me, and act upon the principle that every man is to be deemed innocent until 
he is proved guilty. Judge of my case, gentlemen, with mature consideration, and 
remember that my existence depends upon your breath. If you bring in a verdict 
of guilty, the law afterwards allows no mercy. If upon a due consideration of all 
the circumstances you shall have a doubt, the law orders, and your own consciences 
will teach you to give me the benefit of it. Cut me not off in the summer of my 
life! LTimplore you, gentlemen, to give my case your utmost attention. I ask not 
so much for myself as for those respectable parents whose name I bear, and who 
must suffer in my fate. I ask it for the sake of that home which will be rendered 
cheerless and desolate by my death. Gentlemen, [ am incapable of any dishonoura- 
ble action. Those who know me best, know that I am utterly incapable of an unjust 
and dishonourable action, much less of the horrid crime with which | am now charged. 
‘There is not, I think, one in this court who does not think me innocent of the charge. 
If there be—to him or them, I say in the language of the Apostle, “Would to God 
ye were altogether such as L am, save these bonds.” Gentlemen, I have now done. 
{ look with eonfidence to your decision. I repose in your hands all that is dear to 
the gentleman and the man! [ have poured my heart before you as to my God! 
I hope your verdict this day will be such as you may ever after be able to think upon 
with a composed conscience ; and that you will also reflect upon the solemn declara- 
tion which I now make—1l-—am— innocent !—So—help—me—Gon ! 

The solid, slow, and appalling tone in which he wrung out these last 
words, can never be imagined by those who were not auditors of it: 
he had worked himself up into a great actor—and his eye for the first 
time during the trial became alive and eloquent; his attitude was im- 
pressive in the extreme. He clung to every separate word with an 
earnestness, which we cannot describe, as though every syllable had 
the power to buoy up his sinking life,—and that these were the last 
sounds that were ever to be sent into the ears of those who were to 
decree his doom! ‘The final word, Gop! was thrown up with an almost 
gigantic energy,—and he stood after its utterance with his arms extend- 
ed, his face protruded, and his chest dilated, as if the spell of the sound 
were yet upon him, and as though he dared not move lest he should dis- 
turb the still echoing appeal! He then drew his hands slowly back,— 
pressed them firmly to his breast, and sat down half exhausted in the 
dock. 

When he first commenced his defence, he spoke in a steady artificial 
manner after the style of Forum orators,—but as he warmed in the 
subject and felt his ground with the jury, he became more unaffectedly 
earnest and naturally solemn—and his mention of his mother’s love and 
his father’s piety, drew the tear up to his eyes almost to falling. He 
paused—and, though pressed by the Judge to rest, to sit down, to desist, 
he stood up resolute against his feelings, and finally, with one vast gulp, 
swallowed down his tears! He wrestled with grief, and threw it! When 
speaking of Barber Beaumont, the tiger indeed came over him, and his 
very voice seemed to escape out of his keeping. There was such a 
savage vehemence in his whole look and manner, as quite to awe his 
hearers. With an unfortunate quotation from a play, in which he lon 
had acted too bitterly,—the Revenge! he soothed his maddened heart 
to quietness, and again resumed his defence, and for a few minutes in a 
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doubly artificial serenity. ‘The tone in which he wished that he had died 


in battle, reminded me of Kean’s farewell to the pomp of war in Othel- 
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lo—and the following consequence of such a death, was as grandly deli- 
vered by Thurtell as it was possible to be! Then my father and my 
family, though they would have mourned my loss, would have blessed my 
name; and shame would not have rolled its burning g fires over my memo- 
vy!” Such a performance, for a studied performance it assuredly was, 
has seldom been seen on the stage, and certainly never off. Thus to act 
in the very teeth of death demands a nerve, which not one man in a thou- 
sand ever possesses. 

When Hunt was now called upon for his defence (Thurtell’s poor group 
of five witnesses having been examined) his feeble voice and shrinking 
manner were doubly apparent, from the overwrought energy which his 
companion had manifested. He complained of his agitation and fatigue, 
and requested that a paper which he held in his hand might be read for 
him: and the clerk of the arraigns read it according to his request in a 
very feeling manner. It was prudently and advisedly composed; but 
Mr. Harmer is no novice at murderers’ defences. Reliance was placed 
on the magistrate’s promise, and certainly Mr. Noel did not come brightly 
out of Hunt’s statement. 

When the paper was concluded, Hunt read a few words on a part of 
Probert’s evidence, in a poor dejected voice, and then leaned his wretched 
head upon his hand. He was evidently wasting away minute by minute. 
His neckcloth had got quite loose, and his neck looked gaunt and 
wretched. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up at great length, and Thurtell with an 
untired spirit superintended the whole explanation of the evidence; inter- 
rupting the Judge, respectfully but firmly, when he apprehended any omis- 
sion, or conceived any amendment capable of being made. The charge 
to the Jury occupied several hours—and the Jury then requested leave to 
withdraw. Hunt at this period became muck agitated, and as he saw 
them about to quit the box, he entreated leave to address them,—but on 
his counsel learning and communicating to the Judge what the prisoner 
had to say, the Jury were directed to proceed to the consideration of 
their verdict. 

During their absence, Thurtell conversed unalarmed with persons be- 
neath and around him: Hunt stood up in the deepest misery and weakness. 
‘Twenty minutes elapsed; and the return of the Jury was announced! 

Whilst way was making through the throng, Hunt leaned over the dock, 
and searched with an agonized eye for the faces of his dooms-men! As 
they, one by one, passed beneath him, he looked at their countenances 
with the most hungry agony: he would have devoured their verdict from 
their very eyes! Thurtell maintained his steadiness. 

The foreman delivered the verdict of “‘ guilty” in tears, and in a tone 
which seemed to say, ‘ we have felt the defence—we have tried to find 
him innocent—but the evidence is too true!”—respecting Thurtell, he 
uttered with a subdued sigh, ‘‘ He ts guilty!” 

A legal objection was taken to the day of trial, but it failed. 

Thurtell shook not to the last: Hunt was broken down,—gone! when 
asked why sentence of death should not be passed, the latter said nothing, 
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so sunk was he in grief; but 'Thurtell stood respectfully up, inclining over 
the dock towards the Judge, requesting his merciful postponement of his 
death from the Friday to Monday; not for himself, but for bis friends! 
Having pressed this on the Judge in a calm yet impressive tone,—he 
stood silently waiting his doom. 

The Judge had put on his black hat—the hat of death, before this 
appeal; he heard it—and then gave the signal to the crier; who spoke 
out to the breathless court, those formal yet awful words: ‘‘ Be silent 
in the court, while sentence of death is passed upon the prisoners!’ His 
own voice being the only sound that broke the silence. 

The sentence was passed. ‘The prisoners were doomed. The world 
was no longer for them! 

Hunt sobbed aloud in the wildness of his distress; his faculties seemed 
thrown down. Thurtell, whose hours were numbered, bore his fate with 
an unbroken spirit. While the very directions for his body’s dissection 
were being uttered, he consumed the pinch of snuff which had to that 
moment been pausing in his fingers!’ He then shook hands with a friend 
under the dock, and desired to be remembered to others! Almost imme- 
diately the sentence was passed, Wilson handcuffed both the prisoners: 
and in a few minutes they were removed. 

I confess I myself was shaken. I was cold and sick. I looked with 
tumultuous feelings at that desperate man, thus meeting death, as though 
it were an ordinary circumstance of his life; and when he went through 
the dark door, he seemed to me gone to his fate. It struck me that death 
then took him! I never saw him more. 

There is the trial, as I sawit. You know that Thurtell on the drop 
met his death as he met his trial, without a tremor.* His life had been 
one long vice, but he had iron nerves and a sullen low love of fame,— 
even black fame,—which stimulated him to be a hero, though but of the 
gallows. He had learned his defence by heart,} and often boasted of the 
effect it would have: To Peirce Egan, indeed, he rehearsed it a month 
before he played his part in public, and he thought that, with a gentle- 
manly dress and a pathetic manner, it would bring him through, or, at 
least, ensure him a gloomy immortality. His ordinary discourse was slan 
and blasphemy; but he chained up his oaths in court. ‘The result of all 
this masquerading, for a short time, has been public sorrow for his fate, 
and particularly among women! The re-action is, however, again coming 
round, and although it is impossible not to admire this man’s courage and 
his intellect; it is also as impossible not to rejoice in the death of so 
much revenge, cruelty, and bloody power! Hunt may yet be punished 
with a pardon: How must he envy Thurtell now, whose death is over! 

The trial, after all, I believe, has left the public mind much dissatis- 
fied, and in doubt; and certainly the general opinion is, that Probert, 


¢ I know it to be a fact that Thurtell said about seven hours only before his execu- 
tion, “‘It is perhaps wrong in my situation, but I own I should like to read Pierce 
Egan’s acvount of the Great Fight yesterday,” (meaning that between Spring and 
Langan.) He had just inquired how it terminated. 

+ I have no doubt this defence was written by Mr. C. Pearson. 
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the worst and the most dastardly of the gang, has improperly escaped. 
That he merited death, who can deny? That he knew all at Tetsall’s, 
who disbelieves? I have already carried this letter to an unexampled 
length, but I cannot close it, without putting down the result of a very 
careful consideration of, and inquiry into the matter. And seeing how un- 
satisfactorily the accounts and confessions before and at the trial dove-tail 
with each other, I cannot resist hazarding a supposition that the follow- 
ing may be nearer the truth of the particulars of this horrible transaction. 

Thurtell, with a person resembling Weare, in a gig drawn by a roan 
horse, is seen by Wilson, the horse patrol, driving fast on the wrong side 
of the road, between the fifth and sixth mile-stone, about twenty minutes 
before seven, Ata very little before seven, Richard Bingham, the ostler 
of the White Lion, at Edgeware, sees him and his victim. Then about 
a mile further on, (nine miles from town) Clarke, the landlord of the inn, 
sees Thurtell pass with another in a gig, in which was also a parcel or 
bag. The last time the murderer and Weare are seen, is in Gill’s-hill- 
lane, near Probert’s cottage, by James Freeman. They were then wait- 
ing, probably for the arrival of Probert and Hunt, but the sight of 
Freeman disturbed Thurtell, and he drove down the lane to the place 
where the crime was perpetrated.—This was a little before eight o’clock. 

It should seem that the hour appointed for the murder, was eight 
o’clock; all the circumstances conspire to prove it. ‘This accounts for 
the rapid pace of Thurtell down the Edgeware-road, he supposing him- 
self late; and the waiting about of Probert, who thought himself before- 
hand. Thurtell passed Probert unawares in Edgeware. 

The first time Probert and Hunt are seen, after leaving London, is at 
the Red Lion at the Hyde about six o’clock, and Probert seems to have 
wished to impress on the landlord’s (Harding’s) mind who he was, for 
he said, “‘ You forget me, my name is Probert.”” Hunt next got down 
before Probert reached the Bald-faced Stag, where the latter was fami- 
liarly known; here Probert told the ostler to make haste as he had to 
take up a Lady. They are next recognised at the White Lion at Edg- 
ware about seven o’clock, to which place Clarke had just returned, hav- 
ing seen Thurtell. The horse of Probert, which is a very fine one, and 
capable of going eleven or twelve miles an hour with ease, was quite cool 
and fresh. This both Clarke and Bingham well remember. Probert 
and Hunt drank brandy and water here in the gig, and Hunt then jumped 
out and proposed a second glass each, to which Probert consented, say- 
ing “ I don’t care, but damn it, make haste!”? Hunt here looked up at 
the clock as though to mark the time: at this period Clarke is sure that 
it was not later than a quarter past seven. ‘The White Lion is three 
miles only from the Artichoke at Elstree. And i was nearly twenty 
minutes after eight when Probert and Hunt arrived there—Probert’s 
fine horse very much distressed and bathed in sweat. Thus one hour is 
consumed in going the three miles! And the horse experiences such dis- 
tress in travelling them! How is this to be accounted for? Let me try 
to explain it;—And now I must come to the place of murder. 

About five minutes before the report of the pistol in thé lane, a gig 
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was heard by some cottagers, of the name of Hunt, passing rapidly by 
their house towards Gill’s-hill-lane. Other cottagers, named Clarke 
and Broughall, who live on the straight road, beyond the turning into 
Gill’s-hill-lane, heard no gig pass, so it must have gone into the lane. 
About five minutes after this gig was heard to go by, Mr. Smith, the 
farmer, his wife and nurse, who were about three hundred yards from the 
spot in another lane, heard the pistols and Smith himself had indeed 
heard the wheels of a gig coming in the direction from Hunt’s Cottage. 
They all listened and heard groans, but no shrieking or singing out. Mr. 
Smith indeed heard voices as in contention before the groans. The 
nurse also now heard voices distinctly of two or three persons, though 
the groans had ceased! All then became still—And a gig was afterwards 
heard rattling off. 

The supposed track of the wheels, as described by Mrs. Smith, ran 
into the high road between Radlett and Elstree. It is not impossible 
for a gig to have gone a considerable way toward Elstree, then to have 
turned and taken a circuit by Aldenham Common, and so turning again 
to the left round the Red Lion at Elstree, to have reached the Arti- 
choke with the appearance of coming from London. 

Of course the party would only be seen at Elstree once,—it was pos- 
sible therefore for a gig to have gone to Gill’s-hill-lane through Stan- 
more, over Stanmore Common, Calldecott Hill, by Hill Field Lodge, 
and so on to Battler’s Green. Probert was not seen at Elstree until 
nearly twenty minutes afler eight. The return must have been rapid, 
and the appearance of the horse, who was cool at Edgeware and could 
trot ten or eleven miles an hour easily, bears it out. In confirmation of 
the supposed route by Aldenham Common back to Elstree, a poor wo- 
man of the name of Mary Hale, says she heard a gig “‘ tearing by,” in 
front of her cottage, the horse apparently galloping. This she says was 
between eight and nine. 

From this statement I should say all three were at Gill’s-hill-lane on 
the fatal night and at the fatal hour of eight o’clock. ‘The confessions 
rendered all attempts at proving an alibi needless; although this seems 
to have been the object in view. 

You must by this time be as tired of the Murderers as I am, and I 
therefore abruptly close here, praying that it may be long before the 
English character is again cursed with such blights upon it as Thurtell, 
Probert and Hunt. Yours truly, 


EDWARD HERBERT. 


ee 


THE DELUGE.* 


Tere is probably no science at the present day that holds out more 
tempting problems, or has more curious secrets in store, than geology. 


* Reliquie Diluviane, or Observations on the Organic Remains, &c., attest- 


ing the Action of a Universal Deluge, by the Reverend William Buckland, 
ito. 1823. 
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Some years ago it was the object of a very unreasonable jealousy among 
theologians; and yet it has happened in this as in other cases, that what 
was thought to threaten serious consequences to religion, promises ulti- 
mately to furnish new arguments for its truth. In the case before us, it 
has, we may say, already placed beyond the reach of controversy a great 
physical fact, resting almost solely on the testimony of the Scriptures, 
which was sometimes perhaps felt as a stumbling block by divines, and w s 
long made a subject of derision by the infidel wits of the last century —we 
mean the general deluge. Professor BucKLAND’s book is extremely cu- 
rious: and though calculated chiefly for men of science, will be found 
perfectly intelligible and very interesting by ordinary readers. He had 
Cuvierr’s researches to furnish him with lights and supply him with ma- 
terials; but by fixing his attention on a single class of phenomena, he has 
been able to carry his investigation a step beyond those of that celebra- 
ted naturalist in some points, and he has arrived at conclusions highly 
singular and very satisfactory. We have no doubt that, by pursuing the 
path which Cuvier and Buckxanp have traced out, we shall ultimately 
come to know almost every thing worth knowing, respecting the physical 
condition of the antidiluvian world. Nay, it is not at all improbable that 
we shall at some future period have a better idea of the social state of 
our antidiluvian progenitors than if the pillars of Seth, with a key to 
their inscriptions, were at this moment in the cells of the British Mu- 
seum. 

All are aware how perfect a picture of ancient life is preserved in the 
ruins of Pompeii, where a whole generation, young and old surprised b 
a sudden catastrophe, and reduced to skeletons, remain as if fixed by a 
magician’s wand in the various attitudes of private and busy life, in the 
midst of their implements of industry, or of their ancient most domestic 
ornaments. ‘There are in the bowels of the earth thousands of conceal- 
ed chambers, which furnish a similar picture of animal life, and tell us of 
the character and habits of races now extinct, which inhabited its surface 
before man was formed, or which contended with him for dominion after 
he was called into existence. Such is the cave in Yorkshire examined 
by Mr. Bucktanp. The flood which destroyed its inhabitants had clo- 
sed its natural entrance with a deep covering of soil, till it was laid open 
by artificial operations in 1821. Excepting in those parts where the 
percolating moisture had deposited stony concretions, its surface, unvisit- 
ed by air or rain, remained exactly as it was on the day when the waters 
retired. As the phenomena of this cave formed the ground-work of all 
Mr. Buck.anp’s speculations, we shall shortly describe it. 

It is situated in the breast of a limestone rock, at Kirkdale, in the 
north-east part of Yorkshire, about 80 feet above the bed of a neighbour- 
ing rivulet, and far beyond the reach of modern floods. It is 245 feet 
long, from two to six feet wide, and from two to seven feet high. Its 
bottom is covered to the depth of a foot with a stratum of soft loamy 
clay, whose surface is quite smooth and almost perfectly horizontal, as if 
deposited by water. Its roof and sides are partly coated with Stalactites, 
or stony concretions formed by the superficial moisture filtering through 
MAY, 1824.—No. 265 oY 
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the rock, charged with calcareous matter ; and the same matter has in 
some parts extended itself from the sides over the upper surface of the 
earthly deposite at the bottom, like a crust of ice over a muddy pool. 
These calcareous concretions, when they depend from the roof, are called 
Stalactites, and when they lie on the bottom, Stalagmites. The stratum 
of loam or mud is thickly interspersed with teeth and jawbones, and other 
bones of animals, in a state of great comminution, all mixed together, and 
some of them sticking through the Stalagmitic crust, like twigs through 
the ice of a pond. ‘These bones lie thickest at the bottom of the muddy 
deposite; they are generally well preserved, and in no degree mineralised. 
The animals to which they belong are the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, hyzena, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, ox, deer, rabit, water-rat, 
mouse, and some birds—all except, perhaps, the wolf and fox, thought to 
be of extinct species, but nearly allied in character to those now existing. 
In the neighbourhood of this cave was found another (at Kirby Moorside) 
with a similar deposite of mud, six feet thick, at the bottom, but without 
a single fossil bone. ‘There are many caves in other parts of England 
and in Germany which present similar phenomena; but without attending 
to these in the meantime, we shall state the inferences deducible from the 
facts ascertained with regard to the Kirkdale cave, strengthened and con- 
firmed as they are by a multitude of analogous facts. 

ist. That cave, which is far above modern floods, had its natural 
entrance shut till 1821, and as the organic remains belong to extinct spe- 
cies, they must have been deposited there under an order of things dif- 
ferent from the present. 2. The fossil bones could not be those of animals 
which lodged in the cave, because it is too small to admit the oxen, 
horses, elephants, rhinoceroses to which a part of them belong. 3. Nei- 
ther could they be washed in by a flood, because scarcely one rolled stone 
or pebble is to be found mixed with them; and though they are ina state 
of extreme comminution, such as it would require long agitation to pro- 
duce, they are not water worn or deprived of their angles. 4. They 
must, therefore, have consisted of the bones of animals which lived and 
died in the neighbourhood, and which were carried into the cave by some 
other animals that inhabited it. 5, From the circumstance that only 
the teeth and hardest parts of the bones remain, the tenant of the cave 
must have been an animal that devoured bones. Now, the existing hyena 
has this quality. Bones are its favourite food, and it rejects only the teeth 
and such hard bones and portions of bones as are found remaining here. 
When we add, that the fossil relics of the hyena are not only found in 
the cave, but are in such abundance as to indicate the existence of 200 
or 300 individuals of various ages, and that the dung of this animal, and 
of no other, is found among the loam, the proof is almost irresistible that 
this was an Antidiluvian hyzna’s den, inhabited by a succession of these 
animals for many centuries. When we combine with the phenomena of 
the cave, what was previously known with regard to the multitude of 
fossil remains, some of them entire skeletons, belonging to the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, &c. found under the alluvial soil, over all England, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Siberia, it is equally incontestable that 
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the remains of these animals. found in Kirkdale cave, were not brought 
by the ocean from tropical climates, but belonged to individuals which 
had lived and died in the neighbourhood, as the same species then inha- 
bited England generally, and all the north of Europe and Asia. The 
weaker creatures, such as the fox, deer, weasel, rabbit, we may suppose 
were seized and carried in alive; the large ruminant animals, whose bones 
are very numerous, were probably killed and dragged in piecemeal; and 
as for the stronger quadrupeds, such as the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, 
the voracious tenant of the cave would content himself with carrying off 
portions of their carcases when they died a natural death. 

Mr. Buckianp, was so zealous as to make a visit to the celebrated 
eaves in the Hartz Forest and Franconia, whose organic remains have 
attracted so much attention. The interior of these ancient repositories 
harmonised remarkably with the caves in England. And a comparison 
of the whole led Mr. Buckxianp to detect a striking coinci:lence in an 
important point, which had been little or not at all attended to before. 
He observed in all the caves, without acception, one, and only one, ho~ 
rizontal bed of loam or mud in the bottom, sometimes with, sometimes 
without pebbles, serving as a matrix to the fossil bones where there were 
any, varying from one or two to twenty or thirty feet in thickness, and 
and in almost all cases covered partly or wholly with that crust of Stalag- 
mite which is every day increasing under our eyes. ‘The level surface of 
this deposite shows clearly that it has been formed by water. As it 
covers not merely the cavities of the bottom, but every ledge of flat sure 
face on which it could lie, however elevated, the water must have filled 
the whole cavity ; and as there never is a second bed of loam above the 
Stalagmitic incrustations, it is plain that the waters had never visited the 
caves a second time—that in short there had most certainly been one 
great flood, and only one. We cannot enter much into details, but we 
think Professor BuckLanp has made ont this important conclusion in a 
manner extremely satisfactory. 

Let us now for the sake of simplicity take the Kirkdale cave, and con- 
sider particularly the matter that covers its bottom. Let us figure a low 
narrow chamber of an indefinite length in the limestone rock, and four or 
five feet wide. The rocky bottom of this cavity, where laid bare, is 
found in some places worn smooth, as if with the feet of beasts. At 
other parts it is covered with a Stalagmitic crust, proceeding from the 
sides, but only in small quantity, and containing no animal remains. 
Above this is found some other calcareous incrustations, enclosing teeth 
and fragments of bone. Above this again lies a stratum or deposite of 
mud, a foot thick, enveloping a multitude of teeth and small bones. And 
this is covered by a newer crust of Stalagmite, resting on the surface of 
the mud, sometimes forming a floor from side to side, and which crust is 
daily increasing by new infiltrations. Nearly the same arrangement of 
parts is common to all the caves; and it clearly refers to four chronolo- 
gical periods. 1. A period when the cave was uninhabited, but dry as at 
present, and when calcareous incrustations spread themselves over its 
bottom. The small quantity of this primitive Stalagmite shows that the 
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period was short. 2. A period when the cave was inhabited by a sue- 
cession of hyzenas whose bones and the bones of their prey were thickly 
strewed over the bottom, and a small part of them enveloped in the stony 
concretions, still continuing to form. The period as well as the former 
was evidently antidiluvian. The quantity of the animal remains, and espe- 
cially the number of hyznas which must have inhabited the cave, show 
that the succession of these tenants must have run through a long period. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that the undermost bones, which had lain 
longest exposed, are most decayed; and it is curious, that while the under 
sides of some of these (as found in situ) retain their original roughness, 
the upper sides are smoothed as if from the paws or sides of an animal 
passing over, or reposing on them. 3. A period when a great inundation 
took place; and the waters, charged with the detritus of the land, depo- 
sited a sediment of mud upon the bones, which enclosed them like a ma- 
trix, the lowest part being most loaded with the animal remains, as might 
be expected. 4. A period since the waters retired, and during which 
the upper crust of Stalagmite has been, and still continues to be formed. 
From the quantity of this caleareous matter, we infer that the period since 
the retiring of the waters is longer than the Ist or 2d periods. And as 
a second deluge, had one occurred, would assuredly have deposited a se- 
cond stratum of mud above the upper Stalagmitic floor, the total absence 
of such a deposite seems to show conclusively that no more that one de- 
luge has occurred since the caves were formed. At a future era, from 
careful observations on the existing rate of increase of these concretions, 
and from other data, we shall perhaps be able to fix with considerable 
certainty the length of each period, and to determine a multitude of other 
problems of a most interesting kind. Neither man, nor any creature ana- 
logous to man, has yet been found in these antidiluvian repositories. But 
when the lights of science have penetrated Chaldea and Assyria, the 
primeval seats of the human race, we shall perhaps find the tpsa corpora 
of the first race of mankind, embalmed in the bitumen of Mesopotamia, 
or the calcareous deposits of Mount Ararat. We shall then know the 
stature and form—and some future Cuvier will even tell us the habits, 
characters, and whole animal economy—of those men who lived a thou- 
sand years, and begat sons and daughters. 

We have not space or time to follow our author into his other curious 
inquiries. He inclines to the opinion that the climate of the antidiluvian 
world was different from that under which we live. But he holds, upon 
good grounds, that the sea and land occupied generally the same positions 
as at present. He bas rendered the proofs of a universal deluge more 
distinct and satisfactory; he has furnished us with some new data for calcu- 
lating the duration of relative eras, marked out by great physical changes; 
and he has decisively set aside the opinion to which Cuvier seems to 
have inclined, that the earth has been subjected to the action of a great 
inundation more than once since the consolidation of the newest rocky 
strata. We cannot conclude, however, without adding, that the book is 
well written, and considering the style in which it is got up, and the num- 
ber of plates remarkably cheap. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A RESIDENCE IN CHILI* 


Cutt, after accomplishing a revolution as early as 1810, became, in 
the progress of the wars of South America, a sort of battle ground, which 
was warmly contested on the one hand by the patriots, from Buenos 
Ayres, and on the other by the royalists from Lima. In the end the 
sanguinary battles of Chacabuco and Maypee, in which the armies of 
these distant regions met, led to the entire occupation of Chili by the 
patriots, and the Royalists have been called upon to defend the last re- 
maining territory of the king of Spain in the wide extent of South 
America,—the territory of Lima itself. In the strife for ascendency the 
importance of Chili has been strongly manifested. Its fine climate, its 
fertile soil, its rich resources made it not Jess an object of consequence 
than its local position, by which it became a point whence the conqueror 
might assail the vanquished with advantage. 

Chili is bounded on the north by the desert of Atacama and Peru, on 
the west by the Pacific ocean, on the south by the river Biobio and 
Avanco, and on the east by the states of the basin of La Plata at the 
eastern foot of the Andes. The capital of Chili is Santiago, sometimes 
called Chili only, its Indian name. The country, since it became an in- 
dependent republic, has been governed by a supreme Director, and a se- 
nate composed of five persons. The population is estimated at two 
hundred and fifty, or three hundred thousand souls. 

The writer of this journal arrived at Chili in the American ship Can- 
ton, in August 1817, soon after the sanguinary battle of Chacabuca, in 
which San Martin and O‘Higgins, with an army from Buenos Ayres, 
had entirely destroyed the royal forces under Sambruno. ‘The wreck of 
the defeated royalists fled to Talcahuano, a sea port on the Pacific, 
where they fortified themselves, and succeeded in repelling the assault of 
the patriots, until a re-enforcement arrived from Lima. During the whole 
of this siege and assault of Talcahuano and afterwards until the battle 
of Maypee the writer, it appears, was detained by the royalists, the vessel 
in which he arrived having been seized and the cargo taken possession of 
by them. After the battle of Maypee he resided with the patriots. 
His long stay in the country, the various journeys he made, as well as 
the deeply interesting incidents then occurring, all conspired to render a 
narrative, if tolerably executed, attractive: and we have perused the 
journal with much interest and satisfaction. We shall refer our readers 
to the book itself for the details it furnishes of the vicissitudes of the 
war, and of the perils of the writer; and select some of his notices of 


the remarkable particulars in the character of this country and its inha- 
bitants. 


* Journal of a residence in Chili. By a young American, detained in that coun- 
try, during the revolutionary scenes of 1817-18-19. Boston. Wells and Lilly. 
1823. Pp. 237, 
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‘In Chili, they know but three seasons, Summer, Winter, and Spring; which 
last commences the middle of August. ‘There is not one in hundreds that knows 
that the seasons are computed differently in any quarter of the globe. There is but 
little variation in their years one with another, and their crops can always be calcu- 
lated upon with certainty. They never suffer from drought and their spring rains are 
never so abundant as to drown the seeds in the earth. Their evergreens are of course 
beautiful at all seasons and wild flowers of every variety spring up in August in all 
directions. The soil is almost uniformly of a reddish brown colour, free from stones, 
rich, and never requires manuring. Wheat in some places in the province has pro- 
duced one hundred and thirty fold. ‘This and wine are their staple commodities, 
and but little attention is given to any thing else. Peaches, apples, and quinces are 
found in all directions mixed with forest trees and shrubs and are no doubt indigenous. 
The wine is sent to market in the skins of different animals upon mules, and is pre- 
served in large earthen jars some of which will contain two or three pipes. The 
price of pure wine in the country is about twenty cents a gallon. Skins here sup- 
ply the place of almost all the improvements in husbandry of older countries. In 
the country almost all the articles of domestic use are composed of skins, which serve 
them without curing for a great part of their clothing, for shoes, ropes, twine, thread, 
bags, barrels, bottles, &c.” 

One of the most curious subjects of observation is the different degree of estima- 
tion in which different materials and productions are held in one country and an- 
other in proportion to their relative scarcity and abundance. Here to light her fire 
in the morning the cook will gather a bundle of rods some of which a Bond Street 
beau would select to grace his person in a morning lounge. To sweep her damp and 
filthy floor the chambermaid will bind together branches of fresh and fragrant myrtle, 
which with us would be dispersed to grace a hundred lovely bosoms in a ball room. 
Without the house you may find a pig’s pen of the finest grained mahogany, (or 
some wood resembling it,) rough enough to be sure, and within the walls of your 
bed room composed of half burned bricks and mud.” 

‘One of their favourite amusements is story telling, and in this they display 
strength of memory and ease of elocution that have often astonished me. When- 
ever half a dozen friends meet in an evening or a family are seated after supper 
some one among them “ takes up the tale,” and without the least hesitation or in- 
terruption goes on with his story of a full hour and sometimes two, with the same 
system and rapidity as if he were reading from a book. They are generally stories 
of captive princesses and enchanted knights, and, as far as I can recollect the Arabian 
Nights they are taken from them and handed down orally from father to son, among 
high and low, rich and poor. They have no other libraries than their memories, 
and these are remarkably retentive. A youth will often be sent from one city to 
another, charged with specie and a hundred different commissions, without a single 
memorandum in writing, yet will be sure to execute them all with accuracy and 
fidelity. You never hear a Chilino say, * J forgot it.” 

*“* The mining interest throughout the province seems not only to be suspended, 
but to be essentially injured, as I am told it is considered here as almost impossible 
to clear a mine that has been long neglected ; as they have no machinery, nor even 
pumps for that purpose. This forced neglect of the mines is a subject of general 
lamentation, and is viewed somewhat in the same light as a drought sufficient to pro- 
duce famine and pestilence would be in other countries. In fact, they glory as much 
in their mines now, and their affections seem to cling to them as closely, as did those 
of the Spaniards 300 years ago.” 


The fact we are now about to copy is a striking one. 


*‘ A few nights since, the major-domo or steward of the estancia gave a rustic en- 
tertainment or fandango in his rooms adjoining. His friends and neighbours were 
all colleeted, and treated with music and dancing, wine and supper; and the whole 
night passed in mirth and festivity. The occasion of this entertainment was the death 
of his only child, an infant, whose corpse was all the while exposed in the most con- 
spicuous part of the room. I once witnessed the same ceremony in the house of a 
very respectable family of Concepcion. I entered the room without having been ad- 
vised of the reason or nature of the entertainment. The most conspicuous object 
was a figure highly decorated with flowers, and seated on a shelf over the table, and 
with a number of lights burning before it, and to which those engaged in the dance 
would often advert. I took it for granted that this was the image of some patron 
saint. whose festival the family were celebrating. Judge, then, of the indescribable 
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horror and disgust I felt when on approaching to examine it, J found that this mage 
had really once been a living child. I am told the mother does not always join in 
the crowd, but sometimes sits apart and weeps: and I trust, for the honour of our na- 
ture, that it is so. It is bad enough that sach an incident should be made the occa- 
sion of mirth and festivity among relations and friends. Upon the death of an adult 
there are the same shows of grief and mourning as with us, though the ceremonies 
attending the interment are widely different. This celebration is kept up only on the 
death of children under seven years of age. Vhe reason they give for it has more 
of philosophy than feeling in it. ‘*E! Angelito,”’ the little angel has died in inno- 
cence, and gone to heaven. We ought then to rejoice, and not to weep.” 


The information given by the author, as to the frequency and effect 
of earthquakes is novel, and diminishes very much the alarming notions 
existing in this respect in relation to Chili. He says, 


**It is no doubt true, that the shocks are more frequent than in most parts of Eu- 
rope or North America, and it is true that the inhabitants live in constant and su- 
perstitious dread of them. Yet, after often inquiring of the oldest individuals I have 
met, I cannot find one who can recollect a death caused by an earthquake. This 
general dread of them probably proceeds from the removal of the capital of the 
province (Concepcion) to its present site, in consequence of the inundation and de- 
struction of many of the houses in the old city, in the great earthquake, some 80 or 
90 years ago. For the year past, there has been but one very perceptible shock in 
Concepcion. This was a few evenings since. Some eight or ten were at supper in 
the estancia, when suddenly they all started up and rushed out of doors, overturning 
every thing that might be in their way, and skrieking, ‘ Misericordia, misericordia.’ 
The shock continued but for an instant, and was lighter than one which was felt in 
Massachusetts a few days before we sailed, and was the talk of a moment. Iam told, 
however, that I can form no idea of the effect of an earthquake in Chili, as the year 
past has been remarkably and providentially exempt from this calamity. 
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SIR F. HENNIKER’S NOTES ON EGYPT.* 


Our readers have not perhaps forgotten the ‘‘ Diary of an Invalid,” by Mr. Mat- 
thews, nor the sprightliness and good humour with which it abounded. An equal or 
— buoyancy of spirit, and flow of cheerfulness, seem to have accompanied the 

aronet whose name is prefixed to our present article, during a more toilsome ex- 
pedition, and through regions less smiling and hospitable. He offers, indeed, but a 
slight repast to the antiquary or to the virtuoso, his object, as he tells us, being more 
the survey of nature than the investigation of the works of art; and, as the scene of 
his travels did not extend beyond the neighbourhood of the second cataracts, and his 
visits to the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem were short, a more detailed notice 
could not fairly be expected from him: especially as he had a greater partiality for the 
amusements of drawing and shooting. 

A vein of humour, sometimes tinged with sarcasm, and frequently rising to wit, 
runs through the entire volume: the author seems often, perhaps too often, to be 
laughing at the graver pursuits of the more scientific tourists, by whom Egypt has 
been lately investigated: he sees little or no beauty in an obliterated column; and 
he aims a happy blow or two at the idle diligence of ‘the Francs who carry away 
mummies with as much anxiety as if related to them, and blocks of masonry with as 
much satisfaction as if they had found the philosopher’s stone.” If we could consci- 
entiously bring ourselves to make the complaint, we might say, that Sir Frederick 
keeps up too constant a fire of his peculiar humour, and that we feel ourselves some- 
what fatigued with epigram and antithesis. His composition is too much like the 
smart sentences of Miss Never-out in the ‘ Polite Conversations;” or rather like 
those of Congreve, where we are not allowed to recover from the effect of one stroke 
before we are saluted with another. The result of this unintermitted effort is an 
unavoidable uniformity of style and sentiment: each page is idem et alter; and it 
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should seem that the author, in the selection of his subjects, adopted those only which 
administered the best food for ridicule and satire. All human societies, all countries 
and all places, have their ridiculous sides : but they who confine their contemplations 
exclusively to the ridiculous, will present at best but partial and imperfect pictures. 

Having freely expressed these remarks, it would be unfair in us to deny, at the 
same time, that the rapid and slight strokes of the traveller have not unfrequently a 
magical effect in bringing the scene, the character, and the costume, instantaneously 
before our eyes ; and that, although an author who surveys manners and men almost 
through one unvarying medium, and to whom the whole world is little more than a farce, 
is not to be followed implicitly as a guide, we may join him with pleasure and even 
with profit as a companion. It is time, however, to let Sir Frederick speak for him- 
self; and we extract the following passage from his second chapter, which is a picture 
of his first impressions on visiting Alexandria, and is thus headed : 


** Plague—Dogs—Obelisks—Pompey’s Pillar—Canal—Catucombs—Fuies. 


** Walked towards the obelisks of Cleopatra ; they are situated at the edge of the 
new port. Within a few yards of the town, the butchers were drawing and quarter- 
ing buffaloes: the sands foetid with entrails: sharks and dogs are the only scavengers. 
Here commences a wall, which is supposed to be a defence, and is called the City 
Wall; under it are frequent mounds of rubbish, such as are seen in the purlieus of 
London, where retiring citizens placard ** Belle vue”? upon a cottage. Attempting 
to pass the first of these filth hills, a pack of brindled wolf-dogs rushed down upon 
us, barking furiously as if they knew me to be a Christian. I had almost determined, 
Actzon-like, to fly, but stood at bay, and at length backed out of their dirty territo- 
ries, the dogs following till we approached a second mound. Here a second kennel 
was let loose upon us, and the former, having handed us over to strict watch, retired. 
They have a method in their madness; and I would match them for frightening 
strangers against double the number of geese of the Capitol. 

‘The town wall runs between the water’s edge and the obelisks: fragments of 
pillars and architectural remains, probably once connected with them, are visible 
under the neighbouring waves. Encountered the dogs once more, and entered the 
town. 

** Met a crowd of Roman Catholics returning from mass : they have a neat chapel, 
which is not only tolerated by the government, but even surmounted by the Turkish 
flag to preserve it from insult. In Bucharest, the capital of a Turkish province, every 
religion is tolerated—-except the Mahommedan—strange inconsistency. ‘The Pope 
also has an armed force, and having an armed force has the word Peace inscribed 
upon his standard. Near the chapel stand three plain granite columns, that may have 
deen part of a portico, or any thing else. I really cannot make them interesting: 
Denon has made a pretty picture of the subject; but the beauties of it do not exist, 
Nearly opposite is a ruined mosque, in which was found a noble sarcophagus, it was 
packed up cleverly by the French for the Louvre, but d/ se trowve in the British 
Museum; the cross is still evident on some of the stones used in this Turkish tem- 
ple —but even the eagle is not obliterated from all the public buildings at Paris. I 
laboured onward over some acres of crockery: at Rome it is difficult to believe that 
Monte Testaccio is formed of such materials, but here we may fancy the wreck of 
all the potteries of Egypt. The city cisterns are filled but once yearly, by the over- 
flow of the Nile; they are spacious, and under ground ; they will soon fall into disuse 
probably, as a canal is about to be opened between the river and the town; at pre- 
sent | am watching a camel, he carries two goats’ skins for water—kneels down at 
command near the opening of the cistern ; the skins being filled, he springs up, and 
bears his burden to the town—if cunning did not master strength, camels and ele- 
phants would never submit to man, The obelisks of Cleopatra do not appear striking 
to one accustomed to those at Rome ; even in size they yield to that standing before 
the church of St. John Laterensis. One of them is under sailing orders for London, 
in the other there is nothing so remarkable as to observe that the hieroglyphics on 
two of the sides are nearly effaced by the pelting of the sand; such is the effect of 
minute particles even upon granite, while the sides exposed to the saline atmosphere 
have not suffered the slightest injury, and three thousand years have passed heed- 
lessly by. These obelisks are called the WVeedles of Cleopatra; they have no eyes 
to them, but if they had, a cable six feet in diameter might pass through as easily as 
through the Needles of the Isle of Wight. 

«‘ Pompey’s Pillar stands without the walls; the distanee at which it is seen at 
sea prepares one for the intelligence that it is nearly 100 feet in height : the shaft is 
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sw to be the loftiest in the world (as a single block.) This bel pezzo of granite is in 
height superior to perhaps any house in London; and here, where the buildings are 
comparatively cottages, appears to great advantage ; the capital (Corinthian order) 
is different as to material, and indifferent as to workmanship: in its character as a 
column it is less pleasing than many at Rome and Athens, and, as a monument, it is 
not to be remembered with Trajan’s Pillar, nor with that in the Place Vendome at 
Paris, nor with “ The Monument?” in London: it has not, moreover, any admoni- 
tion on the shaft: it may have one upon the pedestal, because Quaresmius gives one 
and Hamilton gives another; the former says it was erected by Alexander; I leave 
the curious to settle the point whether it was erected in honour of Alexander, or of 
Diocletian, or of Severus—‘tulit alter honores.’ I did not ascend it, though not 
forgetful of the plan of flying a kite, as was done over the tower of Pisa. It is quite 
sufficient for me to be told by our captain, that he, in company with seventeen others, 
dined on the top. Encamped near the pillar is one of the Pasha’s sons, whose duty 
is to superintend the operations going on at the new canal, and to prevent the la- 
bourers from deserting: these labourers are procured by conscriptions levied on the 
villages : Egypt is still ** the house of bondage.”” Met part of the governor’s harem: 
each woman riding on a donkey, and covered with a mantle of black silk, as with a 
cloud, [should have mistaken them for bales of goods, can form no opinion of either 
face or figure: their master has lost his nose.”’ 


Rosetta rivals Alexandria in filth and wretchedness; though it is of better con- 
struction, and the gardens surrounding it are delightful. 


‘* The banana, the palm, the orange, lemon, cedrato, and henneh, besides being 
objects of novelty and beauty, are all in bearing. ‘The banana pleases me most, both 
in its fruit and in its appearance ; the leaves are nearly six feet in length, and of a 
width to render them just elegant. The banana is cailed Poma Paridisi, but had it 
grown there, two leaves would have made a gown for Eve, instead of her making a 
shift with fig-leaves. ‘The henneh, (loved-of-women) resembles myrtle. The various 
species of orange struggle for room, and the whole is surmounted by the palm-trees ; 
their leaves resembling and drooping like ostrich feathers. I never saw a hot-house 
to please me so much, scarcely excepting a drawing-ream levee at Buckingham-gate. 
The trilinguar stone that was discovered here is to be found now in the British Mu- 
seum ; no object of curiosity remains except the gardens. I wish that they were in 
London too,’ 

In his notices of countries which have been recently explored by so many intelli- 
rent and scientific travellers, Sir Frederick touches rapidly and lightly on the topics 
that exercised their learned diligence ;—and we think, therefore, that the most en- 
tertaining parts of his journal are those in which he sketches, with great powers of 
caricature and humour, the personal incidents of the expedition. His voyage to 
Damietta abounds with several pleasant adventures; and he also witnessed a singular 
ceremony: 


‘¢ The sound of music led us on shore at the village of Zeara, where a ‘ fantasia” 
was given to celebrate the circumcision of the village children, who, undergoing the 
same operation in company, may, if they can, laugh at one another: this event oc- 
casions as much rejoicing to the Mohammedan parents, as the christening of a son 
and heir in Christendom ; two drums and two squeaking pipes formed the band ; 
eight villagers were very awkwardly, but very innocently, handling some long poles, 
with which they pretended to strike at one another, but gave a minute's notice as to 
what part of the body was the object of attack: during this, they kept time to the 
music like dancing bears. These poles are iron-bound at either end, and are the 
arms of the villagers. The dance and sham-fight are as much objects of delight to 
the Arabs, as the Romaica to the Greeks: the jokes of our sword-stick players are 
serious; the band belonged to some ladies of easy or no virtue, who ger this 
tournament with their company, seated on horseback, and bedizened with feathers, 
grease, necklaces of onions, and other attractions: the clown upon a donkey, with 
his face to the tail, was the master of the ceremonies: he cleared the way for us, and 
did not forget becksheesh ; his face was white-washed, and he was clothed, which is 
no slight disguise to an Arab; the ladies were without masks, which is a less happy 
coneeit. 


Our facetious baronet accompanies the Chevalier Ferdiani to the Tanitic branch 
of the Nile as far as Om Faredge, whence they directed their course to the Bubastic 
branch. In the progress of their voyage, they determined on visiting Pelusium : 
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when three hours’ walk brought them to the mouth of that branch, and, having 
forded it, they found themselves at the out-posts of a Bedouin encampment. Sevea 
men sprang on them, four of whom presented pistols at their heads, a fifth raised an 
axe, and another ran forwards with a club towards the Shekh who accompanied 
them, asif to kill him, but suddenly dropt the weapon, exclaiming ‘ Salam alekum— 
health to you.” The same ceremony was performed by each individual of the two 
parties, and having thus given and received the Arab assurance of friendship, they 
were at liberty to consider themselves safe. ‘To take aim at a person,” says Sir 
Frederick, ‘is meant as a compliment, which is sometimes increased by firing. I 
hate compliments, particularly in the Arab fashion.”” They were conducted to the 
Arab encampment, in which his accommodations are thus drolly and picturesquely 
described : 


«Four hours’ walk, and quite dark, when the assault of dogs warned us of our 
approach to the habitations of men or Bedouins: a party were seated on the sand 
round a glimmering fire; an occasional ray exhibited them to horrible advantage : 
ten men, black beards, white teeth, half clothed, and completely armed ; what would 
Mrs. Radcliffe have given to have seen them, or I to have been away. Banditti 
when outbandittied on the stage are gentlemen in appearance compared to these 
Sedouins: they sprang up, as if taken by surprise; we performed the ceremony ot 
Salem alekum with the whole party; in a few minutes a blazing fire was furnished 
by hospitality and curiosity ; our number increased by at least fifty, all armed, for 
arms are the first, and clothes a secondary consideration. Pipes, coffee, boiled rice, 
and bread, which, in form and thinness, resembled pancakes, were soon prepared. 
These inhabitants of the desert ‘ practise the laws of good breeding’ with a punc- 
tilio that even Frenchmen would call ultra-polite: whenever an elderly man made 
his appearance, the whole party invariably stood up, and, unconscious of the applause 
that such conduct once obtained, offered the seat, according to priority of years: women 
were gliding among the trees, more anxious to see than be seen! Pride and curiosity 
of Arab women, if Arab women have any, are scverely checked.—T he Franc fowling- 
piece is greatly admired ; English gunpowder is compared with Turkish: the grains of 
the latter are nearly as large as mustard-seed. Having been drawn on this expedition 
from a shooting walk, L had come without either coat, shoes, or stockings, and now 
had leisure to feel the cold—requested to be shown to my bed-room ; did not expect 
a flat candlestick and a pan of coals, but having been invited to a residence for three 
weeks, I did hope for a hut of some kind; there was not one without women, and 
to be admitted into the same apartment with the females would be an innovation 
unprecedented in Arabian customs: we were therefore desired to huddle together 
in the sand and a rush mat, big enough for the great bed at Ware, was spread over 
the whole party ; twelve Bedouins mounted guard in a circle round us ; one of them 
taking notice that I placed my fowling-piece carefully by my side, tied an old gun- 
barrel to a stick, without a lock, and offered it to my neighbour ; our guards disen- 
cumbered themselves of their clothes, and placing them upon their heads, were soon 
asleep in the sand; we did not indulge in bed after day-break; a sheep was killed, 
and dejeune sans fourchette prepared—bread, rice, coffee, boiled mutton, and pipes 
—fingers supplied the place of forks—this hastily finished, we took leave.” 


Of Pelusium, once the key of Egypt, four red granite columns are all that remains. 
Having visited ‘ennys, from which the virtuosi have carried off every sign of its 
former grandeur, and the island of Toomah, the party returned to Damietta. We 
had accounts of Grand Cairo ad satietatem ; and there is a general echo among all 
travellers of its narrow and filthy streets; but we cannot refuse admission to the fol- 
lowing delineation of its beauties, which reminds us nota little of the growling though 
good-natured manner of Matthew Bramble. 


“The epithet ‘Grand’ was applied to Cairo on account of its extent and mag- 
nificence, because that in the time of Mohammed it was considered a day’s journey 
to traverse the city—but ow an hour is sufficient. ‘ Its magnificence excited a smile’ 
in those days, and ow ‘ two different causes the same effect may give.” ‘I'he streets, 
if such they can be called, seldom exceed two yards in width, they appear always 
tull of people ; but the plague spreads by contact, and if the accounts of its ravages 
are true, where does this vast and fearless population come from? The Pasha has 
a carriage, a cardinal’s at second hand, similar to our Lord Mayor’s wagon. How 
fortunate it is that there are not two carriages in Egypt, I know of only one street 
so wide as Cranbeurn-alley. Franc-street has a strong gate fastened every night; it 
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resisted the attempts of the Albanian soldiery in their last insurrection—such gates 
are frequent throughout the city, so that in the event of a riot the insurgents are 
easily trapped. Three inns~one has a garden, convenient in the plague season. The 
citadel is at the extremity of the town, at the foot of the Mokattam mountains— 
is commanded by a modern fortress—and that again by a neighbouring height—or 
dit that the French besieging it, planted their cannon on the nearest mosque—the 
Musselmen would not fire at their place of worship—they make a virtue of surren- 
dering.” 

We must pass over the lively account of the pyramid of Cheops. After the dis- 
coveries of Belzoni and Caviglia, little information could have been expected on this 
almost exhausted subject from the worthy baronet; who travels over Egypt as a 
sportsman ona shooting excursion. We shall only observe that, on a second visit to 
the pyramid of Cephrenes, Sir Frederick mustered resolution to ascend it; and not 
a little both of address and firmness was necessary : for it seems that, excepting some 
occasional holes for the fingers and toes, the sides are as smooth as a steep slanting 
slated roof. By these holes the adventurers had to scramble up, suspended as it 
were at twice the height of the Monument; and it required above half an hour to 
complete the ascent. On the summit is a Cuphic inscription, no copy of which has 
been yet transcribed; and Sir Frederick avows that he did not think of copying it, 
as he was clinging to a stone, fearful of vertigo and of being blown over. 


“To descend safely,” he says, is much more difficult than to mount, and the two 
super-dangerous places excited no little fear; at the first of them, while my body was 
dangling from my fingers’ ends, and my feet feeling in vain for a resting-place, and 
whilst I was calculating how soon I should fall, the guide tore ime down very much 
against my will, holding me as he would have held a child over the railings of the 
Monument.” 


We are not aware of any Europeans who have ascended the pyramid of Cephrenes, 
except three ;—Captain Gordon of the navy, who found it a task of extreme diffi- 
culty and peril; Sir F. Henniker; and the companion of his enterprise, Lieutenant 
Macdonnell, 

Mr. Legh investigated the crocodile mummy pits in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lage of Mahabdie, and our readers have not perhaps forgotten his interesting account 
of the adventure ; in which, it is said, the Arabs acted death for the double purpose 
of deterring travellers and extorting money. Sir Frederick made a fruitless attempt 
to explore the same caverns: but the fears of the Arabs marred the undertaking ; 
and, having been conducted to a pit, which he supposes not to have been the pit, 
he * returned to the surface of the earth,’’ after an hour and a half of ineffectual 
labour. 


** Dendera (Tentyra) has been so often described in large square books, that to 
repeat what has been already said would be wearisome to us both. The first object 
of attraction is a propylon, an the left hand side of which, in passing through it to- 
wards the temple, are inscribed large human figures, accompanied with sacred wri- 
ting! on the right hand are hieroglyphics only, such as birds and other signs—the 
same is observable on the two other gateways belonging to this temple—perhaps the 
circumstance is of little importance to either of ws, but the curiows may like to trace 
the superstitions of the Greeks and Romans to the Egyptians, as half way towards 
the creation, and it will be of great moment to ascertain whether Adam was a right 
or left-handed man. 

*¢ Arrived at the Portico; I am lost in admiration, even though the concomitant 
filth hill is nearly on a level with the top of the portal.—The torus and overhanging 
cornice, the peculiar and characteristic beauties of Egyptian architecture, are here 
in full perfection ; pillars that in size and number surprise and baffle the eye, solidity 
that speaks of the sublime, and carving on stone, that in quantity and beauty resem- 
bles a picture-gallery. The fabric is two hundred and eighty paces in circumference, 
and there is scarcely a spot of either wall, column, ceiling, or staircase but what is 
ornamented with lithography. Time, to spare so beauteous a work, has passed by 
without destroying, and the most delicate lines ever formed by the chisel remain un- 
injured, except by man. On one wall, less than fifteen feet in extent, are sixty-nine 
rows of sacred characters beautifully engraven—the hieroglyphics are of three kinds: 
a simple line—bas-relief—and a relief in a contour—the contour is four inches in 
depth. That substantiality may not be wanting even in thought, the building par- 
takes of the pyramidal form, and there is scarcely an aperture visible, lest a broken 
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exterior should render its solidity imperfect: the outer wall is seven feet thick, not 
petty bricklayer’s work, but every stone in itself seven feet in thickness; and as if 
not sufficiently stable by its own weight is held by ingots of iron. Each stone of the 
architrave is more than twenty feet in length, and the pillars are twenty-two feet in 
circumference. On the capital of every pillar is represented Isis quadrifrons, unfor- 
tunately only the lips of which remain; the other features of the face have been 
carefully destroyed. Had they been suitable to the lips, notwithstanding their cold- 
ness, they might have excited the idolatrous sensations of Pygmalion. 

*€ 13th.—Employed this day in examining and drawing. The pillars which had puz- 
zled my arithmetical eye yesterday, are only twenty-four in number, they stand in four 
rows, the intercolumniation is not greater than the diameter of the pillar, and seven 
feet is too short a space between columns that are twenty-two feet in circumference ; 
they appear crowded in a nest, and overgrown—the ceiling, instead of resting upon 
them, is raised upon cross beams, and consequently divided into channels. Pressed 
by a want of light and air, and unwilling to destroy the integral strength of the exte- 
rior, the architect has compromised the matter by cutting embouchures, or loop-holes, 
which, though they may escape the eye when distant, appear to a near observer as 
paltry as the mouths of letter-boxes ; the very celebrated zodiac occupies less than 
half of a ceiling, which is only twenty feet by twelve, and it is to be lamented that 
hieroglyphics, though beautifully executed, are obsolete and useless. ‘The chamber 
of the zodiac is in the upper story of the building, near to which is a flight of steps 
that conducts to the highest roof or gazebo ; this was probably used as an observatory. 
Among the hierglyphics is represented a staircase with deities ascending. ‘The study 
of astronomy is natural in a country where telescopes are not required, and to hold 
commerce with heaven is the part of priesthood. ‘here are very few buildings that 
afford so much delight as the temple of Dendera; two days at least are gratefully 
employed here; but a work of such labour and expense would have been preferable 
if undertaken by the taste and elegance of the Grecian school.” 


We have little inclination to enter into a controversial war, which is now raging 
between the savans of Paris and some of our own virtuosi, concerning the antiquity 
of this celebrated temple. Both Mr. Bankes and Mr. Hamilton,—no indifferent 
judges of such matters,—think that it is not an Egyptian building; that it is of a 
comparatively recent date ; and that the style and the freshness of the architecture 
have no analogy with the ruins of ancient Egyptian temples. The question, however, 
is important only in one point of view. ‘The celebrated zodiac, which occupied a 
large part of the ceiling, and which we lament to say has been lately carried away 
and transplanted by a scientific depredator to Paris, (M. Lelorrain,) was first disco- 
vered by General Desaix ; and some philosophers of the revolutionary period congra- 
tulated themselves on having discovered a monument, which would throw back the 
creation of the world to a point of time far beyond the Mosaic records, and thus 


destroy the validity of the Scriptures. Dupuis and Fourier assigned to it an antiquity 


of fourteen and fifteen thousand years: but the Abbe Testa contends, and on a satis- 
factory ground of inference, that the date of the ceiling cannot be anterior to the third 
century before the Christian era; and Visconti brings it down to the first century 
after Christ. The arguments used by the latter are ingenious, but built on an erro- 
neous basis. The sign of the Libra, he contends, which is one of the figures on the 
planisphere of Dendera, was not introduced before the time of Augustus, the space 
dedicated to Libra having been antecedently occupied by the claws of the Scorpion. 
Libra, however, is an Egyptian sign. The Romans took their signs from the Greek 
zodiac, which wanted the sign of Libra. We have ourselves seen this celebrated 
astronomical monument; and we grieve to say that the spoliator, in order to reduce 
the weight of the block, has cut off two feet from each end, a process by which the 
ornamental parts of it have sustained irreparable mutilation. 

We must pass over Thebes, the temple improperly called the Memnonium, the 
tombs of the kings, out of which Belzoni has drawn so valuable a prize, and Medinet 
Abou, described by Hamilton and others. 

Ebsambul Sir Frederick terms the ne plus ultra of Egyptian labour, and an ample 
recompense for his journey: but the antiquities of this place have been too frequently 
and too recently described, to render the present account either novel or interesting. 
He was, however, obliged to dig his way through the sand, in order to get a view of 
the gigantic statues which support the roof of the temple; and having been buried 
alive for four hours, he found some difficulty in escaping, because, whenever he moved, 
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the sand * poured down as subtle as quicksilver.’ He had constructed a kind of 
wind-sail, which suppligd them with air; and “ there was really,’’ he observes, “no 
danger ; for had the sand descended, the wind-sail would still have supplied them 
with air, and they would have been dug out in a fortnight.” 

We cannot follow this entertaining journalist to the Oasis; but we relaxed the 
gravity of our critical muscles at his exact description of travelling on a camel; “ The 
motion is very disagreeable. He goes whizzing through the air, though he does not 
advance three miles per hour, and at every step he causes the same sensations as a 
rocking boat. 27th Feb.—*<I am already land-sick, and have made a calculation 
that in each journey of fifteen hours, I have been bumped like a school-boy fifty-eight 
thousand times.’’ 

The convent of Mount Sinai is weli described by Sir Frederick : but, after Burk- 
hardt’s account, it would be a wearisome repetition to our readers. The raptures of 
the author when the vale of Ascalon burst on his view are well expressed, and show 
that he is endued with sufficient taste and feeling for the higher walks of composi- 
tion. 


‘Arrive at the top of a ridge of hills, and behold the ocean!—This was, perhaps, 
the most grateful moment that ever I experienced. I had been journeying in a de- 
sert, and now beheld the noblest feature in nature ; I had been exposed to ceaseless 
danger: and henceforth my safeguard is the flag of my country; 1 had been friend- 
less and alone, and there is now but one step to England. The sons of Africa, 
mounted on the Alps, felt not such delight in surveying the plains of Italy, as I now 
felt in looking on the vale of Ascalon. The harassed Greeks, whose every step was 
toil, and every thought was wo, knew not such rapture when first the sea burst upon 
their view, as I now felt while gazing on the ocean that invited me to my country, 
and the waves of which were dancing round my home.” 


Sir Frederick was disappointed by Jerusalem ; and most of the travellers who have 
visited that city, with the single exception perhaps of Chateaubriand, have expressed 
similar feelings. ‘ It has not, says the baronet, “ one symptom of commerce, com- 
fort, or happiness.” On an excursion to the river Jordan,-he was attacked by ban- 
ditti, and the adventure must be told in his own words: 


“ The route is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting; we arrived at a foun- 
tain, and here my two attendants paused to refresh themselves ; the day was so hot 
that I was anxious to finish the journey, and hurried forwards. A ruined building, 
situate on the summit of a hill, was now within sight, and I urged my horse towards 
it; the janissary galloped by me, and, making signs for me not to precede him, he 
rode into and round the building, and then motioned me to advance. We next 
came to a hill, through the very apex of which has been cut a passage, the rocks 
overhanging it on either side. I was in the act of passing through this ditch, when 
a bullet whizzed by, close to my head ; I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think 
when another was fired some short distance in advance ; 1 could yet see no one; the 
janissary was beneath the brow of the hill, in his descent ; I looked back, but my 
servant was not yet within sight. I looked up, and within a few inches of my head 
were three muskets, and three men taking alm at me. Escape or resistance were 
alike impossible. I got off my horse. Eight men jumped down from the rocks, and 
commenced a scramble for me: I observed also a party running towards Nicholai. At 
this moment the janissary galloped in among us with his sword drawn; I knew that 
if blood were spilt I should be sacrificed, and [ called upon him to fly. He wounded 
ene man that had hold of me; I received two violent blows, intended I believe for 
him; from the effect of one I was protected by my turban—I was not armed-—the 
janissary cut down another Arab, and all the rest serambled up the rocks, the janis- 
sary turned his horse and rode off at full gallop, callmg on me to follow him, which 
I did on foot: in the mean time the Arabs prepared their matchlocks, and opened a 
fire upon us, but only a few of their shots came very near. We had advanced about 
a league, when two of the banditti made a show of eutting us off. A sudden panic 
seized the janissary, he cried on the name of the Prophet, and galloped away. I 
called out to him that there were but two—that with his sword and pistols, if we 
stopped behind a stone, we could kill them both; he rode back towards the Arabs, 
they had guns, and the poor fellow returned full speed. As he passed I caught at a 


rope hanging from his saddle—I had hoped to leap upon his horse, but found myself 


unable ;—my feet were dreadfully lacerated by the honey-combed rocks—nature 
would support me no longer—I fell, but still clung to the rope; in this manner I was 
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drawn some few yards; till, bleeding from my ancle to my shoulder, I resigned my- 
self to my fate. As soon as 1 stood up, one of my pursuers tgok aim at me, but the 
other casually advancing between us, prevented his firing ; he'then ran up, and with 
his sword aimed such a blow as would not have required a second; his companion 
prevented its full effect, so that it merely cut my ear in halves, and laid open one 
side of my face; they then stripped me naked. ‘These two could not have known 
that their friends were wounded, or they would eertainly have killed me; they had 
heard me vote their death, and which we should in all probability have effected, had 
the janissary, a Turk, understocd me. I had spoken to him in Arabic. 

‘It was now past mid-day, and burning hot; I bled profusely ; and two vultures, 
whose business it is to consume corpses, were hovering over me. I could scarcely 
have had strength to resist, had they chosen to attack me. In about twenty minutes 
Nicholai came up; his only sorrow was for my wound, and the loss of the sword, 
which was his own.—‘ You cannot live, Sir, you cannot live ! they have taken away my 
sword; I asked them to give it back to me, but they would not.’ He then related 
his part of the adventure—ten men had beset him—his horse was not to be depend- 
ed upon—the gun was not loaded; and there were many Arabs on every side, so 
that retreat was impossible. The janissary now came to our assistance, and put me 
on his horse; we passed by a rivulet of tempting water, but they would not allow me 
to drink, though I was almost choked with blood. At length we arrived at about three, 
P. M., at Jericho.—The ‘£ walls of Jericho’ are of mud; at a corner of the town 
stands a small stone building, the residence of the governor: within the walls of it is 
the town reservoir of water, and horses for eight Turks. My servant was unable to 
iitt me to the ground ; the janissary was lighting his pipe, and the soldiers were ma- 
king preparations to pursue the robbers; not one person would assist a half-dead 
Christian ; after some minutes a few Arabs came up, and placed me by the side of 
the horse-pond, just so that I could not dip my finger into the water; one of the sol- 
diers, as he went forth, took the rug from his horse, and threw it to me as a cover- 
ing. ‘The governor armed himself, and the whole garrison sallied forth in pursuit 
of the banditti.—This pool is resorted to by every one in search of water, and that 
employment falls exclusively upon females—they surrounded me, and seemed so 
earnest in their sorrow, that, notwithstanding their veils, I almost felt pleasure at 
my wound; one of them in particular held her pitcher to my lips, till she was sent 
away by the Chous. 1 called her, she returned, and was sent away again; and the 
third time she was turned out of the yard; she wore a red veil, and therefore theré 
was something unpardonable in jer attention to any man, especially to a Christian : 
she, however, returned with her mother, and brought me a lemon and some milk. 
I believe that Mungo Park, on some dangerous occasion during his travels, received 
considerable assistance from the compassionate sex. 

** About sunset, the secretary of the governor provided me with a shirt. I was 
then put into a mat, and deposited in a small dark cell, but even there I was not at 
rest, for a cat made two pulls at my ear during the night—it was a very Mohamme- 
dan cat. 

‘* Early on the following morning, the governor informed me, that he had scoured 
the roads of the banditti; and that as there was no doctor in Jericho, every thing was 
ready to convey me to Jerusalem. He had furnished me with some of his own ca- 
vairy, and had added a few pedestrians from the town ; I was then tied on a camel, 
like a dead sheep, the ‘Furkisa horsemen preceded me, aad, scouting over the rocks, 
afforded, I doubt not, a very pretty scene ; but [ was complaining of the motion of the 
camel, of the ropes that bound me, and the want of covering, while at every step 
my wound opened and shut like a quivering door. I begged to be transposed to a 
horse, but my guides refused tc stop under pretence of danger.” 


In consequence of this melaicholy accident, Sir F. H. kept his bed twenty days : 
when, impatient of the penanee of so long a journey in the Latin convent, it was 
with no little pleasure that he at length took leave of “the blessed city.” His 
homeward journey was by Nazareth, Acre, Ephesus, Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
Vienna. 

We must now also take leave, but a more reluctant leave, of this agreeable tra- 
veller; heartily thanking him for the * broad grins’ into which he has so frequent- 
ly distorted our melancholy visages. A professed joker cannot, indeed, be always 
successful, for his wit will occasionally burn dimly : but that of Sir Frederick rarely 
goes out, and he is neyer absolutely dull. 
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Prose by a Poei. 


PROSE BY A POET.* 


Tuis is a very pretty little book, we had almost said a beautiful one; 
but the diversity of its style will not permit the latter term to be applied 
as a general descriptive title. ‘‘ Prose by a Poet” is a collection ot 
short essays on various subjects, many of them interesting, all .amusing. 
Some of them might have been written by a prose-writer,—none of them 
could have been penned by a proser. Had the work been merely entitled 
“Prose,” the reader would inevitably have added “ by a Poet,”’ from 
the sweetness and melody of language which pervades many of the de- 
scriptions. There is more beauty of imagery and splendour of poetic 
vision diffused throughout these volumes of prose, than is to be found in 
many poems, such by profession: if modern fancy has sometimes soared 
to sublimed heights, it has not often attained a purer region in the hea- 
ven of “‘empyrean poesy,” than it floats in here. We quote froma 
Fable, entitled the Moon and Stars.” 


On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glorious but solitary 
course, went down in the evening, and darkness began to gather over the face 
of the uninhabited globe, already arrayed in exuberance of vegetation, and 
prepared by the diversity of laud and water for the abode of uncreated ani- 
mals and man,—a star, single and beautiful, stept forth into the firmament. 
Trembling with wonder and delight in new-found existence, she looked abroad, 
and beheld nothing in heaven or on earth resembling herself. But she was 
not long alone; now one, then another, here a third, and there a fourth’re- 
splendent companion had joined her, till light after light stealing through the 
gloom, _ the lapse of an hour, the whole hemisphere was brilliantly be- 
spangled. 

PThe planets and stars, with a superb comet flaming in the zenith, for a while 
contemplated themselves and each other; ané every one from the largest to 
the least, was so perfectly well pleased with himself, that he imagined the rest 
only partakers of his felicity,—he being the central luminary of his own uni- 
verse, and all the host of heaven beside displayed around him in graduated 
splendour. Nor were any undeceived with regard to themselves, though all 
saw their associates in their real situations and relative proportions, self-know- 
ledge being the last knowledge acquired, either in the sky, or below it; till, bend- 
ing over the ocean in their turns, they discovered what they imagined at first to 
be a new heaven, peopled with beings of their own species: but, when they per- 
ceived further that no sooner had any one of their company touched the horizon 
than he instantly disappeared, they then recognised themselves in their indivi- 
dual forms, reflected beneath, according to their places and configurations above, 
from seeing others whom they previously knew, reflected in Jike manner. By 
an attentive but mournful self-examination in that mirror, they slowly learned 
humility, but every one learned it only for himself, none believing what others 
insinuated respecting their own inferiority, till they reacbed the western slope, 
from whence they could identify their true images in the nether element. Nor 
was this very surprising,—stars being only visible points, without any distinc- 
tion of limbs, each was all eye, and though he could see others most correctly, 
he could neither see himself nor any part of himself,—till he came to reflec- 
tion! The comet however, having a long train of brightness streaming sun- 
ward, could review that, and did review it with ineffable self-complacency: in- 
deed, after all pretensions to precedence, he was, at length, acknowledged 


* Prose by a Poet. Longman and Co. London, 1824. 
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king of the hemisphere, if not by the universal assent, by the silent envy of 
all his rivals. 

But the object which attracted most attention, and astonishment, too, was a 
slender thread of light, that scarcely could be discerned through the blush of 
evening, and vanished soon after nightfall, as if ashamed to appear in so scanty 
a form, like an unfinished work of creation. It was the moon,—the first new 
moon;—timidly she looked round upon the glittering multitude that crowded 
through the dark serenity of space, and filled it with life and beauty. Minute, 
indeed, they seemed to her, but perfect in symmetry, and formed to shine for 
ever; while she was unshapen, incomplete, and evanescent. In her humility, 
she was glad to hide herself from their keen glances in the friendly bosom of 
the ocean, wishing for immediate extinction. When she was gone, the stars 
looked one at another, with inquisitive surprise, as much as to say, “ What a 
figure!” It was so evident that they all thought alike, and thought contemptu- 
ously of the apparition (though, at first, they almost doubted whether they 
should not be frightened,) that they soon began to talk freely concerning her,— 
of course, not with audible accents, but in the language of intelligent sparkles, 
in which stars are accustomed to converse with telegraphic precision from one 
end of heaven to the other,—and which no dialect on earth so nearly resembles 
as the language of eyes,—the only one, probably, that has survived in its pu- 
rity, not only the confusion of Babel, but the revolutions of all ages, &c. 

Our limits stop us: we are almost ashamed to disturb the reader’s ad- 
miration of these passages, by the truly critic-like objection, that our 
author in passing from one to the other, has unceremoniously and injudi- 
ciously changed the gender of his stars; they are feminine in the first 
paragraph (as they ought to be,) and masculine in the second. 

“The Life of a Flower,” supposed to be written by itself, which pre- 
cedes this, is also, exquisitely told, in a strain of playful elegance, and 
light, graceful, natural language. The specimen above, will perhaps, 
excuse us the necessity of illustrating our opinion by another; nor do we 
think it quite fair in the Reviewers to plagiarise by wholesale from an 
author’s works, extracting the honey, and leaving the empty combs for 
the purchaser of the book. 

There is some bond fide poetry in these volumes; yet strange to say, 
it is far less poetical than some of the prose beside it. It is not exactly 
Poetry by a Proser; on the contrary, there are many of the disjects 
membra to be recognized, here and there, by an industrious anatomist: 
but we certainly never should have suspected the author of poetry to any 
amount, had he not betrayed his propensity in a more unequivocal man- 
ner than shines through his verse. 

A reader who begins (as some readers may) at the beginning of this 
work will, perhaps, be prejudiced (as we were) against it, by the flippant 
tone which reigns through the introductory piece, a kind of deprecatory 
dialogue betwees the reader and the book, needless in any case, and in- 
jurious in this. Perhaps the author wrote it merely to cover paper; but 
this innocent design has a fatal result,—that of proving very evidently, 
that, whatever faculties of mind he may enjoy, wit is not one of them. 
He should be careful how he endeavours to indulge a disposition to be 
witty; there is nothing more exalted in the scale of intellect than wit, 
nothing more contemptible than the pertness which is frequently mista- 
ken for it. Advice, we are aware, is more generously offered, than 
gratefully received; yet we will venture to advise our ‘‘ Poet,”’ in 
his future composition, not to be witty. His temperament is evidently 
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playful, but his spirit is not sharp enough for wit; he succeeds very well 
in amiable pleasantry, bis attempts to be smart are always unhappy. May 
we be permitted to ask, if it is to the Genius of Wit, or No-meaning, 
that we owe the choice image contained in this sentence: ‘‘ Like the 
variable star in the head of Medusa, he (the author) graduates between 
a luminary of the third, and one of the sixth magnitude, as the ‘ muse 
of fire’ burns bright or dim within him?” In Shakspeare’s Prologue, 
the Muse is allotted quite a different task; there she is not expected to 
burn at all, but merely to “ascend the brightest heaven of invention,” 
Miracles, however, we are told, will never cease: why should the Muse 
not burn in proprid personé for a poet’s convenience, as well as do a 
great many other extraordinary things, to which the mad use of metaphor 
has frequently condemned her? 

Few, whether admirers or despisers of Ossian’s poetry, will agree with 
our author as to the felicity of his proposal about turning its irregular 
cadences into Anapestic verse, except in the unfavourable sense which 
he himself seems to entertain of such a measure; ‘‘ though a few pages 
got up in this manner may not be unpleasing, a volume would be intolera- 
ble.” For ourselves, we give such an attempt our unqualified disappro- 
bation. Whatever be the merits of Ossian, put the sentiments into any 
thing like regular metre, and you annihilate the principal charm of the 
book. Nothing but the vast variety of its manner can relieve the 
sameness of its matter. Its imagery is caught from tke wilderness, its 
manners from wild society; its rhythm must also be wild, and the wilder 
(if not barbarous) the better. We are surprised that any man with an 
ear, and our author undoubtedly has one, can deny the necessity of fre- 
quent poetic discords in such a poem as Ossian. But we have often 
remarked that poets who “ graduate between the third and sixth magni- 
tude,”’ are mainly deficient in what may be called ear for general har- 
mony. A poem must be in verse, or it is no poem to them. We would 
not, however, be considered as champions for the immaculate beauty of 
Mr. Macpherson’s rhythm; it is, in many places, very defective. 

We are of that elass of critics, who seldom praise foto ore: in every 
human work, there is inevitably something faulty, which our taste is gen 
erally fastidious enough to discover. Our author, we dare say, has little 
wish to put in a plea of perfection for his work, and less hope that we 
should allow it. But we can, with sincerity and safety, adjudge to these 
volumes the merits of considerable poetic fancy, harmony of language, 
and purity of sentiment. We can moreover, recommend them, for their 
moral scope, and the lessons of piety which they sweetly infuse, to the 
bosom of every private family. We have rarely (and we regret it!) been 
able to accord such recommendation to books whose chief motive is the 
inculcation of virtue; in order to be didactic, their authors think it ne- 
cessary to be dull; where they ought to solicit with the bland lip of 
poetry and eloquence, they repel with the harsh voice of lecture and pe- 
dantry. ‘The work before us, by a judicious intermixture of gay imagi- 
nations with serious reflections, renders morality as sweet to the taste, 
as it is wholesome to the constitution, 
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418 Rural Economy. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


TROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Fesstnpen, from whose paper we extract the following letter, 
introduces it to the public i in these terms:—We hope our friend will par-~ 
don us for giving his letter at full length, without his license, either expres- 
sed or implied. A good patriot may sometimes be allowed to trespass a 
little on private property, provided he can thereby benefit the public; and 
by parity of reasoning, a private letter may be published without the con- 
sent of the writer, if it contain information which may prove useful to the 
community. That part which relates to our own ‘ reminiscences,” 
could not be well separated from the rest without injuring the texture of 
the article. We therefore concluded to publish the whole instead of 
“an extract of a letter,” &c. according to immemorial usage, although 
we are sensible that we run some risk of being accused of egotism in thus 
obtruding upon our readers, some allusions to a portion of our editorship’s 
biography, our propensity to poetizing, and other things which have no 
connexion with what should be the objects of an agricultural paper. 


Silver Lake, Susquehannah County, Pennsylvania. 
4th, Aug. 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I nave received and read the first volume of the N. E. Farmer. If 
the work shall be continued with the spirit and intelligence with which it 
has been hitherto conducted, it will be of great service to the farmers of 
the United States. It is very gratifying to see that agriculture is be- 
coming a fashionable pursuit among those who desire to mingle pleasure 
with profit—the jucunda et donea; and that it is taking the rank in our 
country, to which it is entitled by its great national importance. Agri- 
cultural papers are very useful in aiding this, by the detail of well authen- 
ticated facts, to prove the best mode of culture; by the publication of 
scientific essays on the subject; and by making agricultural men acquaint- 
ed with each other, urging them to perseverance in their labours, and 
showing them the interest which is taken in the objects of their pur- 
suit. 

I perceive by your poet’s corner, that you have not abandoned the 
muses. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem. 
Testa diu. 


A taste which nature has planted deeply, is not easily lost. Indeed, 
when we met at our literary friend Dennie’s, many years ago, if I had 
been told that you would publish a work on Agriculture, I should have 
expected it to be purely Virgilian; that you would begin with Quid faciat 
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tetas segetes, and that all your crops would be measured by dactyls and 
spondees. 

It would give me much pleasure to contribute to your work, as you 
desire; but your pages are already well filled with original and selected 
matter; and you have among your correspondents many who are much 
better practical farmers than I am; and experiments, and their results, 
are what farmers seek. I might, however, suggest to them, as a very 
important part of their communications, the necessity of noticing the kind 
of soil upon which their experiments are made. A scientific farmer can 
tell, from a specimen of earth exhibited to him in his study, what crops 
would grow best on it, as easily as a geologist can say among what parti- 
cular kind of rocks certain metals are to be found; and a farmer without 
science may easily learn to distinguish the different kinds of soils, which are 
designated by the relative proportions of their component parts. ‘To 
plant in clay that which grows best in sand, or vice versa, is a useless 
expenditure of labour; and a little attention to this subject, would fre- 
quently prevent the loss of both time and money. 

In No. 17, you have quoted from Judge Cooper’s notes to Willich’s 
Domestic Encyclopedia, that ‘‘ there are many districts of Pennsylvania, 
perhaps the best pasture land in it, that do not contain a particle of lime- 
stone. Such for instance asa great part of Luzerne, and the Beech 
Country, comprehended between the north east branch of the Susque- 
hannah, and the south line of the state of New York and the Delaware 
river. There is no finer grass country.” 

The greater part of the ‘“‘ Beech Country” mentioned by the judge, 
constitutes now the county of Susquehannah, and deserves the character 
which he gives of it as a grass country. It receives its name from the 
prevailing timber; but that is considerably mingled with hemlock and su- 
gar maple, and, in less abundance, with birch, ash, chestnut and cherry. 
The inhabitants are principally from the eastern states. ‘The settlement 
has been very rapid. Fifteen years ago it was a wilderness. It is now 
tolerably well settled; but land is still cheap; that which is unimproved 
may be had from three to six dollars, and farms are sold from eight to 
twelve dollars per acre. The country is remarkably healthy and well 
watered. ‘The soil is a sandy loam, generally about eighteen inches 
deep, incumbent on a subsoil which is formed of extremely fine siliceous 
sand and alumine, very compact, and here called ‘‘ hardpan;” a name, I 
believe, of New England origin, for I do not recollect to have heard it 
elsewhere. This kind of subsoil is found in Pennsylvania wherever the 
beech, maple and hemlock are the prevailing kinds of timber, and its 
power of retaining water, is a great cause of the kinds of timber which 

ow on it, as well as of its fertility as a grass country. 

Sir John Sinclair prefers a porous subsoil, and considers a retentive 
one as injurious to the crops. This opinion is contradicted by the Ameri- 
can Editor of the Code of Agriculture, who says that the finest grass 
lands in New England have only a thin coat of loam on a stiff clay; and 
that on such soils, there is no loss of manure by filtration. Perhaps 
both parties may be right in their respective situations; for in many 
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parts of England and Scotland, for which Sir John’s work is particu- 
larly calculated, the farmer has to guard against excess of moisture, 
while in our country we suffer from the want of it. Col. Powel men- 
tions (See No. 35 of the New England Farmer,) that “ the English 
farmer wisely contends with the evils produced by too much rain, while the 
American husbandman should as anxiously guard against his most formi- 
dable enemy, drought.”’ I believe this has not been sufficiently attended 
to by American farmers. 

Tn our climate, a soil which is best adapted to absorb moisture, when 
resting on subsoil which prevents its filtration and waste, is the one best 
calculated for grass, oats, and broad leaved crops. It has been observed 
by one of the best informed English writers on this subject, that “ in 
wet climates crops exhaust the soil less than in dry ones;”’ and that “ the 
same quality of soil is more productive in a moist than in a dry climate.” 
A difference equal to that between a moist and a dry climate, is made by 
the difference between a retentive and a porous subsoil; especially if he 
who possesses the former, shall according to the advice of colonel Powel, 
in the tillage of his land, endeavour to protect the soil from the great ex- 
halations occasioned by the sun of our climate. 

As it would be useful to agriculturists to obtain analyses of different 
soils, which have been found to be peculiarly adapted to raising of par- 
ticular kinds of vegetables, I send you an analysis of the soil and sub- 
soil of our beech lands; and perhaps you may draw others from some of 
your correspondents. It is to be observed, that the soil and hardpan 
submitted to the tests were in the state of nature; that is, taken from 
a part of the land lately cleared of its timber, which had neither been 
ploughed nor manured. The soil was taken a foot below the surface. 

Soil or vegetable mould. Hardpan. 


le es ee le. ee nn 713.6 
Alumina, - - - - - - 7.8 12.2 
Carbonate of lime - - - - 1. 2, 
Oxide of iron, - - - ~ - 7. 7.4 
Vegetable and animal matter lost by calcination 98.9 4.2 
Magnesia, - - - - - - 6.2 
98.7 99.4 
Loss, ay Cae eee ee 1.3 6 
100. 100. 


It will be seen by the above that the soil is not quite, as Judge Cooper 
says, ‘‘ without a particle of limestone;” but that it contains a very small 
portion of lime. ‘The hardpan appears to contain twice the quantity which 
is found in the soil; and as I have seen carbonate of lime thrown out 
of a well in this neighbourhood, it is probable that there is limestone to 
be found deep in the ground. But this does not affect the vegetation. 

It has been suggested by a friend, and I think with much plausibility, 
judging from the similarity of the constituents of the soil and subsoil, 
that the former has been made from the latter by the action of the frost, 
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and extends to the depth which the frost penetrates in severe winters. 
This opinion is strengthened by the custom of masons in laying the foun- 
dation of buildings here, who never think it necessary to go deeper than 
to the hardpan. When the latter has been turned up, and exposed to 
the action of the air and frost for one or two winters, it is found to pro- 
duce grass very abundantly. 

As I believe there are some parts of the eastern states where this sub- 
soil exists, I would be glad to be informed, through your paper, of the 
nature of the superincumbent soil, and of the crops which are considered 
best adapted to it. 

I am, dear sir, your friend and servant, 
R. H. ROSE. 


—— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON MILLET. 
To the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 


I recommended, in the early part of the last year, the cultivation of 
Millet for fodder, and stated the success I had met, in its use as food for 
neat cattle. I have since cultivated it much more extensively, and have 
been confirmed in the impressions I had conveyed, as to its management— 
its product—and its value, when applied to the support of horses, and black 
cattle, although I am satisfied, that it is not so well fitted for the use of 
sheep, as clover hay. The unusual drought of May and June, materially 
affected the growth of early sown Millet—the heavy rains of July and 
August injured as much in many cases, the quality of its fodder. I 
sowed ten acres of land in good tilth, with Millet, red clover, and or- 
chard grass seeds: they were all lightly harrowed, and carefully rolled. 
As the success of the grass, was more important, than the weight of the 
Millet crop, I sowed but two pecks of Millet seeds per acre, half the 
quantity which I am accustomed to use, where I desire a heavy crop of 
fodder. In despite of the injuries caused by the want of snow, during 
the winter, I have never had before, so fair a prospect of thickly set 
sward. I should not adopt this practice generally since Millet must be 
sown so late, as to expose tender grasses, to the evils of drought in July 
and August, before they can be sufficiently strong to survive them. 

Millet should never be grown upon land which is not wn good condi- 
tion and im very fine tilth. The seeds should be lightly covered by a 
harrow with wooden teeth, and after rolled. Of thirty acres upon which 
my last crop was grown, I tried various experiments. The field which 
was the most lightly harrowed was the most productive. I am led to bes 
lieve however necessary the harrow is in all cases, to properly cover 
seeds, yet in few it is used with sufficient care, or in a fit shape. Ex- 
cepting winter grains I know no seeds which are not I think usually too 
deeply buried. JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Powelton, Philadelphia County, 

April 10, 1824. 
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Progress of Benevolent Institutions. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A REMARK ON KNICKERBOCKER. 


Mr. OxpscHooz, 

I do not know that it has ever been observed, by any of the learned 
commentators or sprightly critics, upon the chronicles of our sagacious 
countryman, Dietrick Knickerbocker, that he has a touch of the true 
poetic vein in his composition. As a proof of this, I beg leave to sub- 
mit to your judgment the following passage, from the commencement of 
the sixth book of his first chapter: 


But now the war-drum rumbles, 

The brazen trumpet brays its thrilling note, 

And the rude clash of hostile arms, 

Speaks fearful prophecies of coming troubles. 

The gallant warrior starts from soft repose, 

From golden visions and voluptuous ease ; 

Where in the dulcet, “‘ piping time of peace,”’ 

He sought sweet solace after all his toils. 

No more in beauty’s syren lap reclined, 

4 He weaves fair garlands for his lady’s brows: 

Tne No more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
Nor through the livelong lazy summer’s day, 
Chants forth his love-sick soul in madrigals. 

To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute, 
Dofls from his brawny back the robe of peace, 
And clothes his pamper’d limbs in panoply of steel. 
O’er his dark brow where late the myrtle waved; 
Where wanton roses breathed enervate love, 

He rears the beaming casque and nodding plume; 
Grasps the bright shield and shakes the pond’rous lance, 
Or mounts with eager pride his fiery steed; 

And burns for deeds of glorious chivalry! H. 


-—— 
“OK THE PORT FOLIO. 


PROGRESS OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


Tue Comptrollers of the Public Schools for the city and county of 
Philadelphia, have recently submitted their annual report to the public. 
It appears, from this highly interesting document, that many of the ob- 
jects of their care were prevented from receiving the benefits provided 
for them, by the epidemic which prevailed during the summer and au- 
tumnal months of the last year. The evil was not confined to the mere 
loss of this time, but was more extensively felt. Parents who suffered 
from the visitations of disease were subject to expense or deprived of their 
usual earnings, and thus were unable to provide suitable clothing for their 
children when the winter session commenced. The comptrollers ani- 
madvert upon the pernicious examples which the children too frequently 
witness at home and express their regret that so many are permitted to 
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range at large, through the streets, the easy prey of every temptation. 
Every reflecting mind, it is justly remarked, must commiserate the vic- 
tims of this miserable lot, and wish that the lawgivers of the state would 
devise some remedy for so grievous a mischief. Since the organization 
of this system, in 1819, we learn that the estimable benefits of moral and 
religious instruction have been imparted to 10,809 children; and there 
are at present in these schools 2706 pupils, of whom 1558 are boys and 
1118 are girls. Experience, it is observed, abundantly proves that the 
perfection of the plan of mutual instruction, materially depends upon a 
qualification for government, in those who conduct such establishments. 
Mild and encouraging measures, uniformly secure respect, obedience, and 
application, from the pupils: results which severity—the parent of dis- 
gust—can never produce. The whole sum expended, last year, was 
16,611 dollars. 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society had invested the sum of 
$331,885 89 on the Ist of January last. 

The Northern Soup Society, at the close of its operations for the win- 
ter Season, published a statement of their proceedings, which shows how 
much may be done with small means, prudently managed. In the course 
of 79 days, 209 families, consisting of 329 adults and 535 children were 
gratuitously supplied. ‘The quantity of soup distributed was 16,6642 
quarts, to which adding 5877 quarts sold, makes the whole amount 17,252 
quarts, or an average of nearly 218 quarts per diem, the cost of which 
was less than two cents per quart. ‘Thus 864 persons were furnished 
with wholesome and nutricious diet, during a season of the year when 
those who are disposed to work find it difficult to procure employment, 
for a sum little exceeding $300. 


—<————- 


FOR THE PORT FOL10. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Wilmington Spectator, of Ohio, announces a life of Washington, written 
in the Latin tongue, with English notes, for the use of schools 

That such a work, embracing the narration of events of recent occurrence, 
if ably executed, and clothed in correct latinity, would arrest the attention of 
the juvenile student, and more especially interest the American reader, will be 
conceded by all. The author of it is Francis Glass, A. M. of Dayton, Ohio, a 
gentleman, who to very general information, is said to unite critical acquaint- 
ance with every part of classical literature. A considerable portion of the 
work is now written, and has, in part, been submitted to the faculty of the Ohio 
University, at Athens, and to that of the Cincinnati College. The Professors 
of these institutions, after a careful examination of the specimen submitted for 
their examination, concur in pronouncing it a work of very uncommon merit, 
and as being justly entitled to the highest patronage. It is expected, the work 
when completed, will embrace upwards of 300 pages, a great proportion of 
which will be original, as it is intended, that the notes will embrace much mat- 
ter, which has never yet appeared in any work whatever. 

The editors of the National Intelligencer have received from an Italian gen- 
tleman, who signs himself G. C. Beltzoni, a letter dated St. James, near New 
Orleans, in which the writer informs the citizens, and government, of the Uni- 
ted States, that in a journey undertaken during the summer of 1823, he had the 
good fortune to discover the true northernmost and westernmost sources of the 
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Mississippi, as well as the southernmost sources of the Riviere Sanglante, im- 
properly called Red River, emptying its water in the Bay of Hudson through 
Lake Weenepek and Nelson River. The sources of these two important rivers 
have been totally unknown till now. He also claims to be the only person 
who has navigated the Mississippi, from its sources to its mouth, and navigated 
almost all the Sanglante, by which means he has collected much important in- 
formation, which will enable him to correct many geographical mistakes. He 
is now employed in preparing his memoirs, and gives this information that he 
may not be deprived of his rights by those who wish to reap undeserved glory 
by following his track. 

James Kent, Esq. late Chancellor of New York, has been appointed to revise 
the laws of that State, at a compensation of $2000. 

Professor Griscom, of New York, proposes to publish the Mechanic’s and 
Manufacturer’s Magazine; a monthly journal devoted to the arts and trades of 
the United States. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained, with respect to the policy of encou- 
raging, by statutory regulations and import duties, the manufacturing industry 
of the United States it cannot be doubted, that both the useful and the elegant 
arts will continue to increase amongst us; and it must be the wish of every one 
whois friendly to the prosperity of America, that the true science and enlight- 
ened skill of the country, may keep pace with its population ;—that no enter- 
prise, compatible with general good, and founded upon judicious and patriotic 
motives, should fail, for want of that intelligence which is the life of success in 
all such undertakings. 

The Editor indicates other topics which will be combined with these; such 
as notices of improved modes of teaching, the progress of beneficent institutions, 
&e. These are already sufficiently illustrated in the daily journals, by the va- 
rious patrons of such institutions, and we would recommend to the Editor to 
confine himself to the principal design of his journal. It is of sufficient conse- 
quence to require his exclusive attention. 


The United States Naval Chronicle, by Charles W. Goldsborough, Esq. is 2 
compilation calculated to be exceedingly serviceable to the affairs of the navy, 
as it presents within a short compass, documents, that may be often referred to. 
To the general reader, however, it is without much interest from its want of 
method, and style. The notice of the “ Dry Dock” system presents a curious 
history of a subject which at one period attracted much public attention, but 
which is now established by the best of tests, experience, to be a valuable im- 
provement in our naval establishment. Interspersed are some interesting an- 
ecdotes, of our distinguished naval warriors, and slight sketches of some of 
those who in the commencement and progress of the revolution, gave cele- 
brity to this means of our defence. We regret to see the anecdote which tho 
author has preserved and detailed with repulsive minuteness of the duels of the 
gallant Somers. It is only calculated to foster a spirit of private revenge and 
false honour whose prevalence is too often fraught with distress and misery to 
a circle of surviving relatives and friends, and is disreputable to the character of 
our country. It should have been suppressed. The part taken by the younger 
Decatur in this affair is matter rather of sorrow than applause, and brings for- 
cibly to our remembrance the circumstances of his untimely end. The sketches 
of Biddle, Manly, Paul Jones, and others, of revolutionary fame, might have 
been advantageously enlarged by a reference to anecdotes and biographies, 
preserved in the former volumes of this journal or in the fugitive publications, 
of former times. 


Anthony Finley has just published “A New General Atlas; comprising a 
complete set of maps representing the Grand Divisions of the Globe; together 
with the several mpires, Kingdoms, and States in the World.” This work is 
compiled from the best authorities and corrected by the most recent disco- 
veries; it contains sixty coloured maps; is the cheapest collection of the kind 
that we have seen, and vies with the best in accuracy, distinctness, and beauty. 


Mr. Woodward proposes to publish a pocket edition of Scott’s Family Bible, in 
6 vols. The specimen is very neatly executed. For particulars, see our cover. 
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LINES 


On seeing the Miniature of a married Lady, painted by 


Dickinson. 


Setteck Osporn, long known as.an occasional contributor to the 
Poet’s corner, in various journals, has published a collection of his best 


effusions, from which the following lines are transcribed. The t 


ics are 


trite, but it will be perceived that they are touched with delicacy and 


feeling. 


On! can it beF can ivory live, 
By the creative tonich 
With mortal means can genius give 
© All that can warm and bless the heart? 


Unconsciously—I know not how 
The magic comes—but whilst | view 
That —s face, | make my bow, 
iving beauty due. 


As toa 


Two sins beset—I idolize, 


If thus thy image I adore; 
If, as thou seemest to my eyes 
Thou’rt real—I have peace no more. 


Surely that mouth can sweetly breathe— 
Surely those eyes must wink anon— 
The glass I kiss—all’s cold beneath, 
But the belov’d illusion’s gone! 


THE OLD MAID’S PRAYER TO DIANA. 


Since thou and the stars, my dear Goddess, decree 
That, old Maid as I am, an old Maid I must be, 
Oh! hear the petition I offer to thee, 
For to bear it must be my endeavour; 
From the grief of my friendships all dropping around, 
Till not one whom | lov’d in my youth can be found, 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 
From the scorn of the young, or the flouts of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled awa 
By the pert ones who know nothing better to say, 
(Or a spirit to laugh at them, give her;) 
From repining at fancied neglected desert, 
Or vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness, or slatternly dirt, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 
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Poetry. 


From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 

From humour uncheck’d, that most pestilent elf, 

From every unsocial attention to self, 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever; 

From the vapourish freaks or methodical airs 

Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted from cares, 

From impertinent meddling in others’ affairs, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 

From the erring attachment of desolate souls, 

From the love of spadille and of matadore boles, 

Or of lap-dogs and parrots, and monkeys, and owls, 
Be they ne’er so uncommon and clever; 

But chief from the love with all loveliness flown, 

Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down® 

On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 

From spleen at observing the young more carest, 

From pettish asperity tartly expressed, 

From scandal, detraction, and every such pest, 
From all, thy true servant deliver! 

Nor let satisfaction depart from her lot, 

Let her sing if at ease, and be patient if not, 

Be pleas’d when regarded, content when forgot, 

Till the Fates her slight threads shall dissever! 


LINES 


Written at Alnwick Castle, the seat of the Duke of Northumber- 


land, October 1822. 


In the following lines, our readers will find themselves engaged 


with no ordinary Poet. The third stanza contains one line exqui- 
sitely beautiful; but I shall leave him or her, who can duly appre- 
ciate it, to find it out. Probably 
who has been conversant with the 
adorned the columns of the Evenine Post, will not long conjecture 


the reader of taste and sagacity, 
oetry which has heretofore 


in vain as to the fortunate author—MVew Vork Evening Post. 


Home of the Percy’s high-born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle and their grave! 

Still sternly o’er the Castle gate 

Their house’s Lion stands in state, 
As in his proud departed hours; 

And warriors frown in stone on high, 


And feudal banners “ flout the sky” 
Above his princely towers. 











Poetry. 


A gentle hill its side inclines, 
Lovely in England’s fadeless green, 
To meet the quiet stream which winds 
Through this romantic scene. 
As silently and sweetly still 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While summer’s wind blew soft and low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side, 
His Katherine was a happy bride, 
A thousand years ago. 


Gaze on the Abbey’s ruined pile— 

Does not the succouring ivy keeping 
Her watch around it seem to smile 

As o’er a lov’d one sleeping? — 

One solitary turret gray 

Still tells in melancholy glory, 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 

The Percy’s proudest border story. 
That day its roof was triumph’s oe 

Then rang, from aisle to pictur’d dome, 
The light step of the soldier’s march, 

The music of the trump and drum, 
And babe and sire, the old, the young, 
And the Monk’s hymn and Minstrel’s song, 
And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 

Welcom’d her warrior home. 


Wild roses by the Abbey towers, 
Are gay in their young bud and bloom, 
They were born of a race of funeral flowers 
That garlanded, in long-gone hours, 
A Templar’s knightly tomb. 
He died, the sword in his mailed hand, 
On the holiest spot of the Blessed Land, 
Where the cross was damp’d with his dying breath, 
When blood ran free as festal wine, 


And the sainted air of Palestine 
Was thick with the darts of death. 


Wise with the lore of centuries, 

What tales, if there be “tongues in trees,” 
Those giant oaks could tell, 

Of beings born and buried here, 

Tales of the peasant and the peer, 

Tales of the bridal and the bier, 

The welcome and farewell, 
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Poetry. 


Since, on their boughs, the startled bird, 
First, in her twilight slumbers, heard 
‘The Norman’s curfew bell. 


I wandered through the lofty halls 
rod by the Percys of old fame, 
And trac’d upon the chapel walls 
Each high, heroic name, 
From him* who once his standard set 
Where now, o’er mosque and minaret, 
Glitter the Sultan’s crescent moons; 
To him who, when a younger son,t 
Fought for King George at Lexington, 
A Major of Dragoons. 
- } 


* x * * 


That last half stanza—it has dash’d 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup, 

The light that o’er my eye-beam flash’d, 
The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this bank-note world—is gone; 

And Alnack’s but a market town, 

And this, alas, its market day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way, 

Oxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumberland boors, and plaided Scots, 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 

From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 

From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexam, and 

New Castle upon Tyne. 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spencer’s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy; 
Ours are the days of fact not fable, 
Of Knights, but not of the Round Table, 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy— 
°Tis what “our President,’’? Monroe, 
Has call’d “the era of good feeling;” 
Highlander,—the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be tax’d and vote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle stealing; 


* One of the ancestors of the Percy family was Emperor of Constan- 


+ The late Duke. 













































Poetry. 


Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 

The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings; 

And noble name, and cultur’d land, 

Palace, and park, and vassal band 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothchild, or the Barings. 


The age of bargaining, said Burke, 

Has ssn the turban’d Turk, 

(Sleep Richard of the lion heart! 

Sleep on, nor from your cearments start,) 
Is England’s fast and firm ally, 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 

And on the Cross, and Altar stone, 

And Christendom looks tamely on, 

And hears the Christian Maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die, 

And not a sabre blow is given 

For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe’s craven chivalry. 


You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the arm’d pomp of feudal state? 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his “ gentle Kate” 
Are some half-dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn, 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature’s aristocracy: 
And one, half groom, half Seneschai, 
Who bow’d me through court, bower, and hall, 
From donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten and sixpence sterling. C, 


TO THE ROSE. 
By Sir Ricuarp Fansuaw. 


Thou blushing Rose! within whose virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 

Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes! 


Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade e’er noon! 
What boots a life that in such haste forsakes thee? 

Thou’rt wondrous frolic, being todie so soon, + . 

And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 
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If thee thy little beauty so deceives, 

Know then the thing that swells thee is thy bane; 
For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 

The sentence of thy early death contain. 


Some clown’s coarse lungs will poison thy sweet flower, 
If by the careless plough thou shalt be torn, 
And many Herods lie in wait each hour, 
To murder thee as soon as thou art born, 
Nay force thy bud to blow, their tyrant breath 
Anticipating life to hasten death. 


ete 


TO WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


The name of the poet of Hawthornden must be familiar to our 
readers, but that of the author of the following verses is perhaps 
not equally so. They were written by Mary Oxtre, of Morpeth, 
a Scotch poetess, and a friend of Drummond; and prefixed toa 
rare edition of his poems, printed in London in 1656. As a spe- 
cimen of the taste of that remote period, they are worth republi- 
cation. 


I never rested on the Muse’s bed, . 

Nor dipt my quill in the Thessalian fountain; 
My rustic Muse was rudely fostered, 

And flies too low to reach the double mountain. 


Then do not sparks with your bright sun compare, 
Perfection in a woman’s work is rare; 

From an untroubled mind should verses flow, 

My discontents make mine too muddy show; 

And hoarse encumbrances of household care, 
Where these remain, the Muses ne’er repair. 


If thou dost extol her hair, 

Or her ivory forehead fair 

Or those stars whose bright reflection, 
Thralls my heart in sweet subjection; 
Or, when to display, thou seeks 

The snow-mixt roses on her cheeks; 
Or those rubies soft and sweet, 

Over those pretty rows that meet; 
The Chian painter, as ashamed, 
Hides his picture, so far famed; 

And the queen he carv’d it by, 

With a blush her face doth dye; 
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Since those lines doth limm a creature, 
That so far surpass’d her feature. 


When thou show’st how fairest Flora 
Prank’t with pride the banks of Ora* 
: So thy verse her streams doth honour, 
Strangers grow enamour’d on her. 
All the Swans that swim in Po, 
Would their native brooks forego, 
And as loathing Phoebus’ beams, 
Long to bathe in cooler streams. 
Tree-turn’d Daphne would be seen 
In her groves to flourish green; 
And her boughs would gladly spare 
To frame a garland for a hair. 
That fairest nymphs with finest fingers, 
May thee crown the best of singers. 
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But when the Muse, dissolv’d in showers, 
Wails that peerless Princet of ours; 
Cropt by too untimely fate, 
Her mourning doth exasperate it 
Senseless things to see thee moan, i 
Stones do weep, and trees do groan; i 
Birds in air, fishes in flood, 
Beasts in field forsake their food; 
The nymphs, foregoing all their bow’rs, 
Tear their chaplets deckt with flowers, 
Sol himself, with misty vapour, 
Hides from earth his glorious taper, 

And, as mov’d to hear thee plain, 

Shows his grief in show’rs of rain. 


— 
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Too, too prophetic, did thy wild note swell, 
impassioned minstrel! when its pitying wail— 

Sighed o’er the vernal primrose as it fell 
Untimely, withered by the northern gale. 


i 
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* The mistress of Drummond was a daughter of Cunningham of Barns, 
who dwelled on the Ora, which Mr. Pinkerton believes to have been the 
river so called in Fife, running from Loch Orr to Leven river. 

+ Prince Henry, son of James I, on whose death, in 1613, Drummond 
published an elegiac poem, entitled ‘‘ Teares on the death of Meliades.” 
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Thou wert that flower of primrose and of prime! 
Whose op’ning blow, ’mid many an adverse blast, 
Charm’d the lone wanderer through this desert clime, 

But charm’d him with a rapture soon o’ercast, 
To see thee languish into quick decay. 
Yet was not thy departing immature! 
For “pe in virtue thou wert reft away, 
And pure in spirit, as the blest are pure; 
Pure as the dew-drop, freed from earthly leaven, 
That sparkles, is exhaled, and blends with heaven: 
T. Park. 


SONNET, 


By Worpswortn. 


Ever since Wordsworth began to write, as one of Mr. Blackwood’s 
critics very justly remarks, he has fixed the attention of every genuine 
lover and student of English Poetry; and all along he has received from 
these the tribute of honour due to the felt and received power of his 
genius. The following is one of a series of Sonnets on the river Duddon, 


a stream which flows through one of the vallies in the country of the 
Lakes. 


What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who first 

In this pellucid current slaked his thirst? 

What hopes came with him? what designs were spread 
Along his path? His unprotected bed 

What dreams encompass’d? Was the Intruder nurs’d 
In hideous usages, and rites accurs’d, 

That thinn’d the living and disturb’d the dead? 

No voice replies:—the earth, the air is mute: 

And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring yield’st no more 
Than a soft record that whatever fruit 

Of ignorance thou might’st witness heretofore, 

Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute! 


—— ee 


EPIGRAM 
On a bad Dinner with excellent Punch. 


Friend Palo may boast of true orthodox merit, 
What he wants in the flesh, he makes up in the spirit. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES S. EWING, M. D. 


The present number of the Port Folio is embellished with a 
portrait of the late James S. Ewinec, M. D.; a man whose temper 
was so frank and generous as to attract many friends; and whose 
oe humour was so habitual as to communicate its pleasant in- 

uence to all who came within its sphere. But his character has 
already been given in this Journal, and it is unnecessary to en- 
large upon it again. Our engraving is taken from a portrait drawn 
from recollection by FarrMman, ant is esteemed a good likeness. 

Dr. Ewing was the author of several mechanical improvements; 
among which, his Sthenometer, for ascertaining and regulatin 
the degree of pressure in steam-boilers, and his patent hydrants, 
for one of which he received the extra-Magellanic premium from 
the American Philosophical Society, and for another, the Scot 
medal from the Agricultural Society, deserve particular mention. 
His hydrants are in general use in Philadelphia, and are found 
to surpass all others in convenience and economy. 


For the Port Folio. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURENCES. 


Maine. A law to promote the sale 
of the public lands, has been passed, 
by which it is provided that suitable 
townships shall be surveyed, and di- 
vided into lots of a hundred acres 
each, and sold to settlers only. The 
first forty settlers in any township 
are offered a lot of a hundred acres, 
to be selected by the purchaser; at 
thirty cents an acre, one half to be 
paid in money at the time of con- 
tracting, and the other in labour in 
making roads. After contracts have 
been made for forty settlers in any 
township, the residue of the lands in 
the township is to be sold at the rate 
of sixty cents an acre. 

John Johnson who is now in pri- 
son, under conviction for stealing a 
horse and chaise, was apprehended 
in Canada, with considerable perso- 
nal violence, and brought into this 
state for trial. By a late Montreal 
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paper it appears that three persons 
concerned in his arrest, have been 
tried on an indictment for a riot, as- 
sault, and forcibly conveying John- 
son out of the province. The de- 
fendants were convicted of a riot 
and assault, but not of deporting 
him from the province. 

Imprisonment for debt has been 
abolished. — 

Massachusetts. The lands within 
six miles of the Middlesex canal on 
each side, have increased one-third 
in price; while land in the country 
generally retains its former value. 
In the state of New Hampshire, 
through which the Merrimack flows, 
timber is now worth from one to 
three dollars per ton standing: before 
the canal was made, it was worth 
nothing, so that in the article of tim- 
ber alone, that state is supposed to 
have been benefited to the amount 
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of at least five millions of dollars. 
The wood land there has risen in 
price, since the opening of the ca- 
nal, from $2 per acre to $6, 8, and 
$10 peracre Proprietors of land, 
adjacent to the New York canal, 
from a small portion of their land, 
have sold timber to an amount more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of the 
whole tract. 

Rhode Island. It has been stated 
that upwards of fifty thousand bush- 
els of apples were gathered from the 
orchards on Rhode Island, the last 
season. 

Connecticut. Mr. Stebbins of 
Simsbury, has proposed to estab- 
lish a school on a plan similar to 
that of Fellenberg. By this system 
the pupils are taught industrious 
and mechanical habits, at the same 
time their minds are acquiring the 
principles of elementary instruction. 

lt is computed that three hundred 
thousand dollars are annually ex- 
pended in New-Haven in conse- 
quence of the location of Yale Col- 
lege, and of seminaries for female 
education. For the last year there 
have been educated, in six or seven 
schools of the higher class, about 
two hundred and fifty young ladies, 
of which number about two hund- 
red are from other states. 

New York. By the annual report 
of deaths in the city of New York, 
during the year 1823, it appears 
that the whole number was 3,444. 
Of this number there were men 
1007, women 734, boys 955, girls 
748.—Males 1962, females 1482—. 
that is, 480 more males than fema- 
les, 273 more men than women, and 
207 more boys than girls,—1224 of 
these persons were between 1 and 
10 years of age, 1209 were between 
20 and 50—109 between 70 and 80, 
40 between 80 and 90, 14 between 
90 and 100. and 2 upwards of 100. 

No less than 683, or almost one- 
fifth of the whole number died of 
consumption—and 18 of the small- 
pox, 3 of which last died in Novem- 
ber, and 15 in December. 
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There appears to have been no 
sweeping disease in the city during 
the year. The greatest number that 
fell victims to any single distemper, 
besides consumption, was 202 by 
convulsions. 

At the last Circuit Court, for Ca- 
yuga county, the case of Parnel 
Moody vs. Elisha Baker, excited a 
peculiar intérest. The Cayuga Re- 
publican says, it concerned the cha- 
racter of a young lady, which had 
been slandered under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Special damages were 
laid in the loss of marriage between 
the plaintiff, and the son of the de- 
fendant. After a long investigation, 
during which the defendant made no 
attempt to prove the truth of the 
words laid, the jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff for 14506 dollars. 

A full report on the subject of 
pauperism in this state, has been 
submitted to the legislature. There 
are 6,896 permanent, and 15,215 
occasional paupers. Of the former, 
446 are lunatics or idiots, 287 blind 
—928 extremely aged and infirm, 
797 incapable of labour from other 
physical infirmities, and 2,604 chil- 
dren under 14, forming together 
5,062 persons who are a burthen on 
the public, and are really entitled to 
its charity; besides which are 1,789 
permanent paupers, of both sexes, 
capable of labour, and who might, 
as computed in the report, earn one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
annually. Of the whole number of 
this class, it is supposed that 1,585 
males and their families of 989 
wives, and 2,167 children, were 
brought to want by drunkenness, 
and the report says, ‘‘ there is little 
hazard in adding that to the same 
cause may be ascribed more than 
one-half of the occasional pauper- 
ism.”? Of the whole number of both 
classes 10,523 are males, and 11,588 
females—5,888 are aliens or natu- 
ralized foreigners, and 8,753 are 
children under (4 years of age. The 
city of New York alone maintains 
more than three-sevenths of the 
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‘whole number of both classes, and 


eighteen counties on the Hudson 
and Oceun, containing about one- 
third of the whole population, sup- 
port more than half. In the state 
there is one permanent pauper for 
every 220 souls, and one for every 
100 occasionally. 

A suit, founded upon a contract 
between S. Whitney, E. Tibbits, 
G. Hoyt and D. Dekoven, defend- 
ants, and W. A. Weaver, a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy, has recently been 
determined in the Court of Chan- 
cery. The opinion of the chancel- 
lor was that ‘ The contract was 
clear and explicit. An officer of 
the navy of the United States agrees 
with the owners of the ship Ameri- 
ca, and a cargo, about to proceed 
from New York to Lima, that the 
Franklin, a ship of the navy, of se- 
venty-four guns, also about to pro- 
ceed to Lima, shall give special 
protection to the America and her 
cargo; and that he, the officer, shall 
go in the America, and shall repre- 
sent her as a store-ship, bound to 
the Pacific ocean, with stores for 
the navy of the United States, and 
himself, as an officer of the navy, in 
charge of such stores. In return for 
this protection and this service, the 
owners of the America and her car- 
go, agree to pay to this officer one- 
fifth part of the profits which may 
arise from the outward voyage of 
the America and her cargo. The 
question is, whether this contract 
was legal or not 

‘*W hether I regard the corruption 
of a practice which should permit 
officers of the navy to employ the 
national force for their private pro- 
fit, or consider the laws establishing 
and limiting the emoluments of 
those officers, I find the strongest 
reason to decide, that all private 
compensations are illegal. 

“This is, in substance, a contract 
for a bribe to a public officer. It is 
unnecessary to examine the turpi- 
tude of this transaction, in compa- 
rison with bribes to magistrates, or 


other agents of the public, or to 
graduate the guilt of different cases 
of the same crime. All such bribes, 
and all such contracts are illegal. 
The motives of such contracts must 
always be corrupt; or, ifsuch a case 
can exist without the guilt of cor- 
ruption, the direct tendency of all 
such transactions tocorruption, ren- 
ders it necessary that they should 
be universally unlawful.” 

While a young man was gunning 
lately near the beach at the mouth 
of East Chester Bay, about 14 miles 
from New York, he discovered 
something floating on the water, 
which proved to be a living animal 
of the deep. He watched it for se- 
veral hours, and at last, as the ani- 
mal approached the shore, and ex- 
tended its jaws, he discharged his 
piece directly in its mouth, upon 
which it bellowed most tremen- 
dously, and became so furious that 
it attacked and beat off the gun- 
ner’s dog, which had sprung to- 
wards the animal the moment it was 
fired at. The gunner repeated his 
fire, and the third shot proved mor- 
tal. It has since been brought to 
this city, and proves to be a sea- 
elephant, weighing upwards of 600 
pounds, and measuring about nine 
feet in length. This animal is rare- 
ly seen in northern latitudes. 

At Cooperstown three important 
causes were lately tried. 1. Mary 
Arnold vs. Joseph W. Moffit was an 
action on the case for seduction and 
breach of promise. No defence was 
made. The jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with three thousand 
dollars damages. 2. Sophia Pringle 
vs. Rev. Nath. Huse, was a similar 
case. In consequence of an under- 
standing that the parties were soon 
to be married, they had interchang- 
ed mutual releases of all former 
promises. The defendant immedi- 
ately married another person, and 
pleaded, successfully, the release in 
bar of this action. 3. A young girl, 
in humble circumstances, as she is 
called in the newspapers, brought 
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an action against Garret V. Denis- 
ton, judge-advocate-general of New 
York, for seduction, and recovered 
nine hundred dollars. 

New Jersey. A copper mine has 
lately been discovered in Somerset 
county, near the town of Bridgewa- 
ter. A number of levels have been 
driven and shafts sunk to a consi- 
derable depth, and many tons of a 
red oxyde of copper are wrought 
from the mine. The ore, when as- 
sayed, has been found to be ex- 
tremely valuable, surpassing in 
richness that of any other known 
copper mines. 

Pennsylvania. | Commissioners 
have been appointed to survey a 
route for a canal from the Susque- 
hannah to the Schuylkill river, 
through Lancaster and Chester 
Counties: also, two routes between 
the Susquehannah and the Allegha- 
ny rivers. 

The following is a statement of 
deaths in the City and Liberties of 
Philadelphia, in each month, from 
the Ist of January, 1823, to the Ist 
of January, 1824. 
January, 314 
Febuary, 254 
March, 207 
April, 290 
May, 210 
June, 370 


July, 486 
August, 495 
September, 551 
October, 457 
November, 445 
December, 521 

4600 

Of these, 2366 were adults and 
2234 children;—641 died in the 
Alms-House, and 800 people of co- 
lour are included, There have been 
born during the same period, 2977 
male, and 2836 female children, ma- 
king the total number of births 5813; 
leaving a difference in favour of 
births 1213.— 

Delaware. The good people of 
Wilmington are so much dissatis- 
fiec with the route which has been 
selected for the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake Canal, that they are deter- 
mined to destroy the commerce of 
Philadelphia by withdrawing their 
custom from that city, and transfer- 
ring it to New York! If this aota- 
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ble scheme does not effect their pur- 
pose, it may be apprehended that 
they will set fire to the Delaware 
river. 

Virgima. Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated 
for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of James River. 

Ata late meetiog of the citizens | 
of Alexandria it was unanimously 
resolved to present a memorial to 
Congress for the retrocession of that 
town to Virginia. 

On the question of renewing a 
Bank Charter, it was lately decided 
by the speaker of the Legislature, 
whose descision was sustained by a 
large majority, that a member being 
a stockholder of the Bank, was not, 
therefore, deprived of his vote—the 
interest being considered too remote 
to disqualify him. 

An opposite descision took place 
some time ago, in the Senate of 
South Carolina on the question of 
renewing the Charters of the South- 
Carolina and State Banks. 

The decision in Virginia appears 
to us to be the proper one, though 
not for the reason which is here sta- 
ted. As long as a representative 
holds his seat, we think he is enti- 
tled to vote on every question which 
comes before the House, excepting 
in cases specially provided for by 
the rules or by statute. 

Alabama. The Legislature of the 
state of Alabama, have passed a law, 
which may be styled an act for the 
encouragement of gambling. 

It provides that every person 
who keeps a billiard table, in the 
city of Mobile, shall pay a sum of 
150 dollars. The aggregate of this 
bonus on vice constitutes the only 
compensation of the Judge of the 
county court of that county. 

Imprisonment of females for debt 
has been abolished. 

Mississippi. A law has been pas- 
sed declaring the limits of each 
county to be the prison bounds, and 
prohibiting the imprisonment of any 
white woman for deot. 

Louisiana. A petit jury lately sen- 
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tenced a man to pay a certain fine 
for murdering one of his slaves. The 
jurors were informed by the court, 
that it was their province to ascer- 
tain the guilt of the prisoner and not 
to award the punishment. But they 
refused to change their verdict. 
Whether the court submitted to such 
an encroachment upon its authority, 
we are not informed. The case may 
excite a smile, but the conduct of 
the jury is not more absurd and rep- 
rehensible, than that of grand in- 
quests, which occasionally, in the 
southern and western states, present 
persons as suitable candidates for 
certain offices. All political feelings 
should be discarded from the jury- 
box, as scrupulousiy as from the pul- 
pit, There is, said the wisest of men, 
a time for all things, 

Tennessee. The legislature of Ten- 
nesse has received a petition froma 
certain Lamas Clampit, in which he 
states that he owes certain duties to 
society, and that in order to fulfil 
them, like a good citizen, he is desi- 
rous of taking to himesifa wife. He 
further states that he has no doubt 
of being blessed with a large family 
of children, and concludes by pray- 
ing the legislature to pass a law al- 

ing him to erect a BILLIARD TA- 
BLE, for the support of his said in- 
tended wife and expected children! 
The petition was referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Kentucky. At Louisville, last 
month, specie was at 98 per cent ad- 
vance in exchange for Common- 
wealth paper. 

Ohio. By the census of this State 
it appears that there are in it 428 
deaf and dumb. 

A late Chilicothe paper informs us 
that on the preceding evening the 
people of the town assembled and 
burnt all the members of the Legis- 
lature from that county in effigy, 
excepting one, together with the 
clerk of the Senate. What produced 
the ferment was the non-election of 
Judges Cook and Armstrong, in 
particular; and itis understood aiso, 


that nearly att the Legislature 
have done this session, had prepa- 
red the public mind for this burst 
of indignation. 

The Board of Canal Commission- 
ers have reported on the advantages 
of constructing a Canal to unite 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river. The 
route will pass from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio through the upper part of 
the valley of Muskingum and 
Licking, and the lower part of the 
Scioto valley. 

Indiana. The immense numbers 
of pigeons that inhabit the western 
regions of the United States have 
excited the astonishment of travel- 
lers and occasioned wonderful ac- 
counts which many, who have not 
been-eye witnesses, have considered 
as fabulous. Although the pigeon 
is decidedly a bird of the wilderness, 
yet it does not hesitate to encroach 
on the settlements of man, and often 
proves destructive to his wheat and 
corn-field. 

From a computation, it appears, 
there are upon a square mile every 
day, 5000-that they embrace a tract 
of country, seventy miles square; so 
that allowing one half this area to be 
filled at the rate above mentioned, 
there would be above twelve mil- 
lions. Pigeons are great gormandi- 
zers, and it appears, that allowing 
their food only equal to one gill of 
wheat per day, which is supposed 
to be short of the quantity of nutri- 
ment they would require, they 
would consume about 115,327 bush- 
els per day—this, at fifty cents per 
bushel, would amount to 57,663 dol- 
lars. Providence has given them a 
peculiar power of seeking far and 
wide, through the fertile forests of 
the west, to gratify that appetite, 
and gather up the surplus fruits of 
the earth which would otherwise 
waste, like the leaves, to enrich the 
soil that produces them. 

The town of Richmond, Wayne 
County, situated on the east bank of 
White River, was laid out in 1816. 
It now contains 453 inhabitants, and 
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two printing offices. The Quakers 
of this state hold their yearly meet- 
ings here, in a house 100 feet long 
60 wide, and two stories high. It is 
represented that 5000 persons atten- 
ded the last meeting. 

Illinvis. STONE COAL AT THE 84- 
LINE.—A bank of stone coa! of in- 
exhaustible extent, has lately been 
discovered at the Saline, in this 
state, which promises the great- 
est advantages to the manufactory 
of salt. General White, to whom 
the publick is already so much in- 
debted for the late discovery of 
strong water at that place, is also 
entitled to the credit of this new dis- 
covery—which, we are assured, will 
lessen the expense of making salt 
at least one half. A quarry of it has 
been opened, and preparations are 
in a state of forwardness to com- 
mence boiling with it instead of 
wood, in the course of two or three 
weeks. The cost of this fuel, at the 
mouth of the furnace we understand 
will not exceed three cents a bushel. 

Missouri. Much apprehension is 
entertained by the people on the 
frontiers of this state from the hos- 
tile attitude of the neighbouring In- 
dians. We have not more than three 
thousand men to protect a territory 
of nearly 5000 miles, and keep in 
check a body of 20,000 warriors, 


Henry SERGEANT, Esq. aged 42 
years. (March 26th. ) 

The deceased was a man whom 
misfortunes had the power to affiict, 
but not to bend. With great sensi- 
bility, and the loftiest principles of 
honour, he maintained his integrity 
under circumstances the most ad- 
verse, and exerted all his faculties 
with unwearied diligence, to do jus- 
tice to those who, according to his 
own exalted conceptions of duty, 
had claims on his time and talents. 
With a constitution impaired by fre- 
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who are restless, intrepid, and san- 
guinary. 

One of our friends writes from St. 
Louis as follows: 

In my ride to this place, near 
Kaskaskia, | saw the son of the ru- 
ling chief of the tribe of that name, 
once among the most powerfulof the 
savage nations, mustering probably 
5000, but now so cut up by their ene- 
mies as to to count but 50. The old 
chief, named Ducoigne, | believe I 
saw at adistance. He lives in a very 
comfortable house just beyond Kas- 
kaskia. These people had once a 
church of the Roman Catholick per- 
suasion 1500 strong! They formed 
a grammar and dictionary of their 
language in Shawnoe and French. 
They were both taken off bya fellow 
whose name I forget and carried to 
Detroit, where they are probably 
preserved. The Priest was of their 
own tribe. 

Michigan Territory. If the pop- 
ulation of this territory continue its 
present rate of increase, it will be 
entitled, in the course of two years, 
to an equal rank in our national con- 
federacy. 

It is mentioned in the Detroit 
Gazette as a singular fact, that 
there is not an individual impriso- 
ned for crime or debt in this Terri- 
tory. 


quent and enfeebling disease, he 
still devoted his days with untiring 
effort, to repair for others the losses 
which his own misfortunes had oc- 
casioned; affording by his conduct 
an example of the idea of virtue, 
which he had always fondly cherish- 
ed and inculcated. In the midst of 
these efforts, he sunk. His friends 
have lost a companion endeared to 
them by his kind and generous na- 
ture, no less than by his rich and 
highly cultivated understanding; and 
his immediate relatives, who felt and 
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knew his worth and goodness, will 
find a void in their social circle, 
which can never be supplied. 


It may not be improper to add, 
to the above tribute to the moral 
character of the deceased, that in 
the intervals of business he was a 
diligent reader and sometimes a- 
mused himself in literary composi- 
tion. A sensible paper on the state of 
our * Currency,” in the Port Folic 
for 1819, shows that he understood 
the theory as well as the practical 
Operations of his profession; while 
the ‘“*New Readings in Shak- 
speare,”’ in the’ vols. for 1818 and 
1819, of the same work, evince the 
playfulness of his humour. 


SamMuEL Witcocks, Esq. of 
Bucks County, (Pa.) aged 37 years: 
—an event by which his family are 
deprived of a most amiable and af- 
fectionate relative, his many friends 
of a much esteemed associate, and 
the community of a map, upright, 
honorable, and conscientious, in all 
his pursuits. 


In Wrentham, Mass. Masor Sa- 
MUEL CowWELL, an officer and pa- 
triot of the revolution, aged 87. In 
his youth, he served as a private sol- 
dier in one campaign in the old 
French war, in Canada, and after- 
wards, in the revolution, he took 
an active part, and was distinguish- 
ed for the firmness of his principles, 
as well as his zeal. When the news 
of the battle of Lexington was 
brought to him, he instantly left the 
field in which he was engaged, col- 
lected the company which was then 
under his command, saw that, they 
were all properly equipped, and be- 
gan bis march towards Boston, in a 
few hours after the news had reach- 
ed him, and by daylight the next 
morning was encamped in Roxbury. 
He died in the same house in which 
he was born. 


In Monmouth, Me. Simeon 


Dearsorn, Esq. aged 90. In our 
revolution he was actively engaged, 
in defending bhiscountry’s rights. At 
the taking of Burgoyne he was a 
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Lieut. of Militia and was in actual 
engagement. 

Mrs. Rowson, who died lately at 
Boston, was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Haswell, an officer in the Bri- 
tish navy. The family resided at 
Nantucket when the revolutionary 
contest came on, when, in accord- 
ance with the cautious policy of 
that day, Mr. Haswell, a half pay 
officer, was of course, considered a 
prisoner of war, and sent into the 
country for safe keeping, but sub- 
sequently to Halifax, by cartel. This 
officer had several sons—two of 
whom have been gallant officers in 
the naval service of the United 
States, and both were distinguished 
in the fight of the Le Berceau, and 
in some other engagements of that 
short war. Susanna Haswell was 
married to Mr. William Rowson, in 
the year 1786, in London. While 
she resided in Massacusetts, she had 
frequent opportunities of seeing 
that great orator, and lawyer, 
James Otis, then one of the most in- 
fluential men in America. Much 
pains had been bestowed on her edu- 
cation, and this learned and enthu- 
siastic scholar was delighted with 
her early display of talents, and cal- 
led her his little pupil. This intima- 
cy she recollected with pleasure 
and pride, in every period of her life. 
In the same year of her marriage, 
she commenced author, and publish- 
ed her first work, ‘ Victoria,” 
which was dedicated, by permission, 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, then 
the most brilliant star in the circles 
of taste and fashion. Her Grace was 
a genius, a beauty, a politician, 
and a writer of considerable distinc- 
tion; but her affability and kindness 
surpassed even her charms and ac- 
complishments. The merit of Vic- 
toria, and the kindness of her who 
had become the friend of the author, 
secured it a flattering reception. 
The Duchess, among other acts of 
kindness to Mrs. Rowson, introdu- 
ced her to the Prince of Wales; and 
she obtained, by this interview, a 
pension for her father. -Mrs. Row- 
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son’s next work was “ Mary, or the 
Test of Honor.” This was not en- 
tirely original, but was taken, in 
part, from a manuscript furnished 
by a bookseller. This book she nev- 
er claimed as her work. Then fol- 
lowed “‘ A Trip to Parnassus,” “ A 
Critique on Authors and Perform- 
ers;” and then ‘ Fille de Chambre,” 
“‘ Inquisitor,” ‘ Mentoria,” and 
‘“‘ Charlotte Temple, or a Tale of 
Truth.” This last work bas had the 
merit of the most extensive sale in 
this country of any other ever pub- 
lished here—more then twenty five 
thousand copies of it were sold in a 
few years.* Mrs. Rowson lately 
commenced writing a sequel to this 
book, but did not finish it. In 1793, 
she returned to this country and was 
engaged.in the Philadelphia theatri- 
cal company for three years. Not- 
withstanding her arduous duties on 
the stage her pen was not idle; at 
this time she wrote the “ Trials of 
the Heart,” a very voluminous 
work; “ Slaves in Algiers,” an ope- 
ra; ‘** The Volunteers,”’a farce—foun- 
ded on the whiskey insurrection, in 
Pennsylvania; and the ‘ Female 
Patriot.”” In 1795, while in Balti- 
more she wrote a poetical address to 
the army of the United States, called 
the “ Standard of Liberty,” which 
was recited by Mrs. Whitlock, from 
the stage. Mrs. Rowson went to 
Boston in 1796, and was engaged at 
the Federal-street Theatre; and for 
her benefit, produced the comedy 
of ** Americans in England.” Here 
closed her dramatic labours—since 
then, she has never attempted any 
thing for the stage, except, perhaps, 
a song or ode. At the close of her 
engagement, she opened a school; 
and before the end of the year she 
had an hundred, pupils and many 
more anxious to be admitted. From 
this place, she went to Medford, and 
opened an academy for young ladies. 
This seminary was thronged from 


* This is so extraordinary a circum- 
stance in the history of American litera- 
ure, that we are disposed to question the 
accuracy of the statement. Ed. P. F, 





every quarter, not only from our 
own country, but from Newfound- 
Jand, Jamacia, New-Providence, 
and more distant places. From Med- 
ford, she removed to Newton, about 
the same distance from Boston, and 
continued her school until she re- 
moved to Boston; in every place she 
had as many pupils as her health 
would allow her to take. During her 
laborious duties, she found time to 
write—‘*‘ Reuben and Rachel,’ a 
novel; the scene of which is laid in 
this country, and other works. She 
has also compiled a ‘ Dictionary;” 
two systems of ‘‘ Geography;” ** A 
present for young ladies,” being a 
collection of various exercises and 
poems, recited by her pupils, “‘ His- 
torical Exercises,” &c. She was 
the conductor, at one time, of the 
** Boston Wekely Magazine,”’ in 
which she wrote many valuable es- 
says, on various moral and interes- 
ting subjects. Odes for masonic pur- 
poses, hymns for charitable associa- 
tions, and songs for patriotic festi- 
vals, came from her pen, too nume- 
rous to mention singly; and each of 
them did credit to her poetical pow- 
ers. The ‘‘ Biblical Dialogues”’ was 
her last publication. 

In Lisbon in September last, aged 
74, ApBpe Joze CoRREA DE SERRA, 
Counsellor of Finances, Knight of 
several orders, Member of several 
learned societies, formerly Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Portugal to 
the United States, and well known 
in Europe and America, as a distin- 
guished botanist, and as a gentle- 
man possessed of an uncommon 
share of literaray knowledge. In all 
the different countries in which he 
resided, a just respect was paid to 
his talents, which, together with the 
kindness of his manners and the 
brilliancy of his wit, ensured him 
every where the most friendly re- 
ception. His public services justi- 
fied the high confidence of his gov- 
ernment; his literary merits have 
been publickly acknowledged by 
several institutions in Europe and 
America. 
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